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Foreword 



/ Faculty development 'and evaluation afe areas o£ priniary im- 
portance to the success 'of all higher education institutions. In this 
research reportj a survey is made of a variety pf such programs that 
are either in effect or proposed, -Four faculty development pro' 
grams and three faculty evaluation programs provide the focus for 
this discussion. Also reviewed are current re>iearch ^findings on stu- 
dentp coUeaguCi administrator^ and self-evaluation of college teachers. 
One of the issues over wluch opinion is divided is whether evaluatpn 
arid development programs should be combined. It is the opinion of 
the author that they should be and that "growth contracting"- — 
whereby individual facrUty design development plan^ for their pro- 
fessional growth—is the best approach to date, Albert B. Smith h ah 
associate professor of higher education in the Department of In- 
strnciional Leadership and Support at the University of Florida, 
College of Educationi in Gainesville. 



Peler P, Muirhead 
Director/Higher Education 
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Overview 



It is unusual for the topics of faculty cievelopment and faculty 
avaluation to appear together in one publication. Usually these 
topics are discussed separately in books, book chapters^ monographs, 
or papers. This practice may have led to the belief that these two 
topics have little relationship to one another? It may also have caused 
some college administrators and faculty members to take the position 
that faculty development and faculty evaluation should be ad- 
ministered as separate programs. The position taken in this paper is 
that such a distinction is not altogether valid giveti what we know 
from the literature and res^ literature re- 

viewed here clearly shows that these two programs in most cases 
share a common goal, i.e., the improvement of college teaching, as 
well as many of the same programming elements, policies, and pro- 
cedures. This fincling alone adds strong support for the practice of 
combining faculty development and evaluation into one program. 

The current status of faculty development and evaluation pro- 
grams in the United States is not well known, -This research review 
attetTipts to correct that situation. It will focus on the extent to which 
currently proposed models of faculty development and evaluation 
have been implemented in higher education. It will also review some 
nf the current research on student, colleague, administrator, and self' 
evaluation of college teachers. 

~ Other sections of the paper describe four faculty development and 
three faculty^ evaluation programs. The four faculty development 
programs are: (1) Syracuse University's .Center for Instructional De- 
velopment; (2) the Great Lakes Colleges Association's (GLGA) Con- 
sortial Experiment in Faculty Development; (3) Florida's Community 
College Staff and Program Development (SP6) Project; and (4) 
Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education's (KCRHE) 
Center for Professronal Development. The three faculty evaluation 
programs are: (1) Purdue Uhiversity's "Cafeteria*' System for Course 
and Instructor Evaluation; (2) Burlington County College's Evalua- 
tion, Reviews, and Appeals Procedure; and (8) Kansas State Uni- 
versity's Center for Faculty Evaluation and Development in Higher 
Education, The descriptions of these programs should provide the 
reader with an understanding of the dynamic nature of current fa'c- 
ulty development and evaluation programs, r,' 



The final section describes growth contracting m it has been pro- 
posed at Gordon College in Wenhanij Massachusetts. This type of 
program attempts to combine the two concepts o£ faculty develop- 
ment and evaluation. 
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Cbneepfs, ModcISp and DGfinltiPuS 



Faculty development and evaluat*..?n share a coinmon character- 
istiCj i.e.j diey have both been subjected to varyihg interpretations in 
; our colleges and universities! However, in recent years some con- 
sensus as to the meaning, of the terms is developing. This, section 
; provides some of the more widely used definitions of these terms, 
! describes some proposed faculty development and evaluation models, 
! and discusseb some elements these models have in common, 

. Faculty Development 

New pressures on colleges and universities in the form of stabilizing 
enrollment patterns, limited or declining financial resourcesj collective 
bargaining, and requests for increased accountability have resulted in 
the reexaminatioh of traditiohal concepts of faculty development, 

= This has lead to a broader definition of the term. Prior to the I970's, 
faculty development activities included such programs as sabbatical 

7 leaves, faculty orientation sessions, travel to professional conferences 
or similar events, participation in faculty workshops, and research 
■support. Thus, the most active professional development programs of 
the past were diose designed to help professors upgrade and update 
knowledge of their academic specialties. These traditional concepts of 
faculty renewal have been called into question and new concepts 
have emerged/ 

One of the best research reports on new faeulty development con- 
cepts and programs is Jerry Gaff's (l975a) book, Toioard Faculty 
RencwaL Gaff surveyed the directors of * approximately 200 in- 
structional development or teaching improvement centers in an at- 
tempt to identify ne%v trends in the area of faculty development. 
Fifty-five directors from these centers completed a questionnaire about . 
the operation oi their programs. Gaff found three different but. re- 
lated approaches to improving instruction in higher education, which 
_h€-^iderUifioi^^as^=as™'JacirU-y==dev£^ 

ment," and "organizational development." According to Gaff, each 
of these approaches, t^ids lo focus on" dilTerent areas, strives after 
different goals, draws from different inteUectual traditions, and Jn- 
volves different activities. The essential cliaracteristics of each ap- 
proach are summarized in Table h ' 
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'Gaff points out that while the approaches outlined in Table 1 are 
conceptually. distinct, one shouUl not overestimate the extent o£ con- 
ceptual purity founii In operational progranLs. Many variations in the 
application, pf the approaches depicted in Table 1 were found by 
Gaff in hh research. This point is particularly apprbpriate in light of 
^ a recent report on 11 ''faculty development, centers" in sdiithern uni- 
versities (Crow, MiltonrMoomaw, and O'Connell, 1976). The editors 
iof .this report foiffnd'^that the^e l 1 caters had the same common pur^ 
pose, i.e., /4mproving instructional efFectiveness." Howeverj they also 
. found that the centers could be placed into three difFerent^general 
\ categories and described in tlft followii% fashion: , . ^ 

_ " ' \ ' • b 

Five of the 11 centers concentrated oa working directly with faculty on 
imtTiLctional developfnent by provicjjng them Information and opportuni' 
s ties for learning about new approacMes, and individual consul laiion and 
,^evaluaUon, . , , ^ . ? 

^^^Qufjoi £ha II centers provide cmnfffsheruwe instrnttionai resources f , 
!L.;?rwolcenters; cpiicehtraie, on cQmpxehensivc I acuity development cambining . 
"^'^ several aspectl of the itiodels described in Part L . . (pp SS-57) * 
' \- . . V. - " 

While these categories are very similar to Gaff's, there is enough 
. difference between them to suggest that we have not yet found a coin- 
> mon set of concepts for "categorizing faculty cieveioprnent progranis 
, or the subconiponenta of such programs, ^ . 

Bergquist and Phillips (IflTflb) hrn^e-depictfed three models that tliey^ 
^describe as possible components of a faculty deveiopment program:, 
/instructional development, organ i/a,iipnal development, and per- 
sonal development; They suggest the following ^organization of 
activities in their comprehenrive developnient modelff 

1* Insiructlonai DevelopTnent - . > 

A. Evaluation ? _ ' 

. B*;Diafnosis . " ^ . 

C/Trainingj Traditional J^qth^ds . ^ 

■□.Training: New -KfeUpd^'^and rTechnoIogie^' -1 
. E. Curricular Development " . ^ q 

; IL Organizational. Development 

^ ' A. Team-Buildinf ■* ^ / V v . ^ 

B. Decision-Making ^ ■ ^ ^ 

C. Problem-Solying ^ 

b. Managerial Development ^^t^ -. r * 

in, Personal DItVelppniQnt - ' ^ -^ 

A, Di^usiions aboiit Teaching ' v ^ ^ 

fii'Gareer .ajid-Life Plarining ^ ^ 

5 C. InterpfiMtwl,;Skilli Tniining ^ " ? 

p.' Personal Gro>«h ■■■ = . V 

Th^^jpeutic and Supportive Counseling, (p. 25S) 



One can see that this model diffiers^from Gaff's conceptual frame- 
work, Instead of using thie term faculty development, Bergquist and 
Phillips use "personal development" to describe development pro- 
grams that focus on faculty growth. The Bergquist and Phillips 
model, however, is still in a state of development itself. In another 
discussion of this model, the authors used the same three major 
components but changed the subcomponents (1975a, p. 183). 

There aic many faculty development models being proposed today, 
Ralph (1973), for example, provided a new definition of faculty de- 
velopment in terms of: (1) the complexity of the professor's per- 
sonality and thought, and (2) the professor's; ability to help students 
develop themselves. He. described and researched a scheme of five 
stages of faculty developmentp This is one of the new models ior which 
there has.beeri an attempt at research validation. Richardson (1975): 
has taken a somewhat different view of faculty development, maintain- 
ing that college administrators need to understand staff development 
as an integral part of the total process of organizational developriient, 
He has oiulihed a six-stage model that includes the following steps: 
(l) individuaUand small group learning experiences, (2) iearnirig ex- 
periences applied on the job/ (Sj analysis^and-revision .of admini^ra;^ 
tiv^e and governance structure^ (4) establishing goals and priorities tor 
the institution,.4fi)_.gQals_for^ i^ 

(6) evaluation' and feedback, Ricliardson believes that the failure of; 
colleges to understand and coordinate these six stages ai components 
of a total process will lead to ineffective staff deyelopment ai ^ell as 
to a process of institutional d^ufe^he unfeMnding of the cycle 
of organizational development is seen in Jiis model^as' a and 
perhaps first step in designing effective .staff development projects. 
Finally, Toombs (1975) has statecljhat planning for faculty develop 
ment should be programmatic and encompass a large framework of 
ideas, issues, and practices. He has proposed a threeKlimensional 
model for faculty development that contains the foriowing com- 
ponentsi the professional, the curricular, and the institutional 

With the many models and new terms tliat are emerging in die 
area of faculty development, it is obvious that some standard, well 
defined terminology is needed. The term "faculty development" was 
selected for this publication (1) because of the need for . some mean- 
ingful descriptive label to designate the movement under which all 
the iristructional improvement activities in higher education 'may be 
subsumed, and (2) because it has also become one of the most often 
used labels In^ books, periodicals, and at professional meetin|s, Al- 
though Gaff (1975a) does not use the concept ^'faculty development" 



as an all-encompaising one for instructional improvement activities, 
it is this writer's opinion that tliis term is best used in that fashion, 

The major faculty development concepts employed in this paper 
will be those identified and defined by Gaff, with one exception, The 
subcomponent labeled "faculty development*' in Gaffs model will be 
viewed here as a personal development dimension. The term "per- 
sonal development/' which is found in the ^Bergquist and Phillips 
conceptual scheme, appears to be the better tdrm for describing pro- 
fessionaiJ^velopment activities that focus on the faculty members 
themselves, Gaff's (1975a, 1975b) definitions of these terms are as 
follows; i 

1, Initructiqnat Development programs focus on how the conditloni of '' 
learning arc deiigned, particularly as the^ relate to coursesi Such pr6« 
grams strive to improve student learning by such means as preparing learn- 
ing materia Is, redesigning courses, and making iniirnction systemaiici -. 

i. Faculty Development [Personar Development] programs focus on the 
faculty members themselves rather -than on the courts they teach, Such^ 
programs strive id promote facuUy growth by helping faculty members to ' ■ 
acquire knowledge, skills, sensitivity, and techniques related to teaching ^ 
"^nd learning. Areas of emphasis would include knowledge about higher 
education , feedback about their own teaching behaviori teachers' affective 
development^ and awareness of other disciplines and the communityi ■■. 

_ _3. Organizational Development programi focus on the or^ni^tion within 

/^hipC f^^^^ administraiors work. This approach_5|rives__ 



to develop policioi tliai support teaching infprbl^einent and^to-create? 
effective environment for teaching and learning by improving interparsonal 
relationships and enhancing team functioning. (Grow et aL, 1976, p. 5) 

Xater in this paper It will be shown how these three concepts and 
definitions have been incorporated anto faculty development programs 
at the university^ foiir-year college^ statCj and regional levels. 

Faculty Evaluation . . " r ^ ' _ . 

Logan Wilson, former president of the University of Texas, wrote 
over BO years ago irt The Academic Man: ^'Indeedj it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the most critical problem confronted in the social 
organization of any university is the proper evaluation of faculty 
serviceSi and giving due recognition through the impartial assign- 
ment of status" (1942^ p. 112). More recently, L. Richard Meeth, di- 
rector of the Change Magazine. National Project on Undergraduate 
Teachingi has stated that: 

Systematic, comprehensive, and valid evaluation of teaching has fa^n an 
educational probleni for many years. It coi^inuci to evade educatorsi al^ 
though -most administrators and legislators deiire it as a meaningful way 
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to determine rewardi'and sanctions for faculty, and mo^t serioui teachers 
seek it as a way of imbroving their performance and more closely re. 
lating what tHey do ^o jvhat students Icarii. Most evaluation of leaching 
has resulted in unfair and ineohdusive distinctions aiuong teachers with* 
out establishinf reliable or valid relationships between what teachers* do^ 



and what^ students learn 



(1976, p. 3).. 



It would appear thnt the problem of faculty ayaluation has not been ' 
solved since Wilson*s statement/ The problem, accorcling to Meeth, 
persists because the aeademic commimity has not been able to reach 

^ consehsus as to iwhat xor^titutes effective -teaching. Mecth feeU that 
, . 'educators don*t know what makes up effective teaching; they 

:|;Bon't have a good research basCj don't agree on the validity of what 
research they dolhavei don*t believe the evidence that is presented in 
that research; and don^t a^t on any of it in a broad systematic, .way 
throughSut higher education'* (p. 3). 

Today, the iame pressures on colleges and universities tl^t ; have 
catised a reexaiTiitiation of traditional concepts of faculty develop- J 
ment are causing a reexamination of the concept of faculty evalua- 
.tion. This reexamination of the fadalty evaluation concept .has-le^ 
to a broader definition of the term. Previous to the 1970'Sj faculty 
evaluation activities included informal student evaluations, reviews 
of the teacher's piiblication list, and informal, often-haphaEard, uh- 

a tr uc turjecL re V i e w by_t he coilege dca nlor de partmen t c h a irni an of a ___ 

faculty members work. These traditional approaches of faculty evalua' 
tion.have been called into question and new. conceptions of faculty 
evSluatibn are"^emcrg described^ in.i the 

writu^l \Bf Miller (1972, 1974) and Genoya, lQ[adofFr Ghinrart3 
Tlibmas |l976), The conceptual models of tliese writers will be re- . 
viewed briefly, because they represent some of the best current think- 
ing to date on the subject. " - 

/ Miller (1972) believes that any system of facuhy evaluation in 
higher education should seriously consider beginning with the formU" 
lation of basic assumptions. The faculty evaluation model he recom- 

. .mends ^proceeds from^the following si assumptions: ..(1) the trend ^ 
toward accouhtabillty will pontinue, (2) merit evaluation is preferable^ 
to a seniority system, (3) overall evaluation of faculty is ineviu^l^^^^ 
(4) every evaluation system can be improved, (5) professionjiKd^/iy 
velopment should be availhbje to every faculty member wh^is p 

^evaluated, and (6) faculty eyaluatioh should be for both advance- 
ment decisions and faculty development (pp.' 4-12). 

Miller then discusses operational , principles that n^o've his basic 
assumptions closer to reaUzation.l^^hese principles become the guide- ^ 



lines for developing his faculty appraisal procedures. His first prin= 
ciple is "individualized evaluation," He believes that procedures to 
.measure faculty performante should be individualized in terms of 
.^providing more than ^the usual three or four evaluation categories 
^(teachingi research, and public or professional service). He further be- 
lieves, in relation, to this principle, that the department fchaimian and 
the dean must play an active role in establisliihg and carrying 
through a systematic and comprehensive plan of evaluatibn. , And 
finally, in this area he supports the notjon of varying- workloads and 
weigh ting, systems lor college faculty. His second prindple states that 
colleges should seek a variety of sources of input in evaluating' faculty. 
This principle comes from the ^belief that the total array of a 
faculty member's profebsionaL activities are too diverse and complex 
to be fairly evaluated by one input or source of information (1972-, 
pp^ 12^14). ; ^ 

Miller's third principle states that there must be effective manage- 
ment and uulizatlon of evaluative data in every faculty evaluation 
system. In his coniprehensive approach he recommends that (1) those 
using the' evaluation criteria have some objectives or^oals in mind, 
(2)^ the system be used positiyely, (3) the system be manageable in 
terms of time required for processingi (4) the system be econooiical in 
terms of time spent and results achieved, and (5) mqst^syitems of 
student-evaluation^^should be . cpmpiit€rized.^^=M^ 
focuses on '■strategies for implem^tation/' He feels that there is no 
one strategy for faculty eValuatidri that works in all instances, or ever! 
Jn most, but he does offer some helpful guidelines. He recommends 
that (1) th^ president and chief ^ academic^ officerC of the coliege must 
support and be knowlecfgeable about the plauj (2) trial runs o| the 
evaluation instrument(s) be conducted to reduce facurty anxietyj (S). 
faculty resistance points be anticipated and dealt with positively, (4) 
facuhy forums or ^pen hearings be lield at a ppint whenr^h0 .evalu%^|^ 
tion document or. policies are stilWopjga/to modificatidn,^'|5)"'abiple 
time be provided for the overall process o'ftimplementatipnr (iS) %rans 
for the fbllow-up evaluation shoiilfl be spelled out in the:-/i;nitial pre^ 
sentation of the procedure, and (7). good and adequalfe^rtesearch ^ 
should be evident on .what is being proposed (1972, pp. }|i|0)/With 
respect to the point on timing, he states that *'ample time" is an 
institutional matter and may vary from one term' to iwo ymtB, 

From these assumptions and pn'nciplesj ^'fijller develops ;a model 
ipr^'the evaluation of teaching that contains a broader conceptual 
view of tl^a role of the college teacher thjin* we have had in the past. 
Previo^Hy^^e have conceptualized the teacher's role in terms of re- 



search, teaching, servicCj and professional activities. Miller points out 
that college teachers today are engaging in a much wider range of"' 
acuvkles than in the pastfand for thisi reason he feels that the follow- 
ing categories should be used in describing anS evaluating college 
teaching: classroom teaching, advising, faculty service and reratiorii, ' 
management (administration), performing and visual artSi professional 
services, publications^ public service and research '(1972, p. 21). He 
also believes that the prominence given any one of these categories 
by a faculty member is determined by two major forces;, (l) .the di- 
rection and nature of: the faculty member's college, and (2) the 
talents and interests of the individual faculty member. In accordance , 
with these viiews; Miller has proposed a faculty evaluation scheme 
that places its greatest emphasis on individualiEing the professional 
workload. . - , j 

Under Miller's (1972) system, the faculty member would enter into 
an annual performance contract with his or her departnient chair- 
person. Miller argues that^sUdi a contracting process would lead to ^ 
the Establishment of tasks and the selection of eyaluation criteria 
that would reflect: (1) the nature-of the institution, (2) the needs and 
direction of the department, arijl (3) the interests and abilities bf the 
faculty member (p. 80). Miller then describes; a variety o£\ pro- 
cedures that could be used to collect data in each of his nine evalua- 
tion-categpriesHFinTUlyrhe-ihtfws-how-t to ^ 

calculate an overall perfontiance ratings for a faculty member under / 
his system. Table 2 provides an example of how this rating would be / 
calculated/ , ^ . 

, In. this example* it can bie seen thaf Professor A (Table 2), with the^^ 
^assistance of 'his or her chairperson, agreed to an allocation of time \ 
over the- following categories: advising, teaching, faculty: service, pro^ 
. fessional status, publications, and public service, The aUocation of 
time became the weighting factor in determining jProfessor A's raw 
evaluadon score^ for each of these categories. Raw' evaluation scores- ^ 
for Professor A were calculated' by miiltipiyifig the weighting factor 
for any given contractual category times .the average evaluation or 
criterion rating score received Jn. that category.^ Finally, Professor 
'A's overall i^rformance rating was calculated by adding all ;Of ^his ( 
raw scores and dividing this figure, 568, by' the total number of 
points possible in a 1-to^ criteria rating system, 700f ■ ■ : 

, - Some may argue that Miller's system will never succeetf because it 
-is too^xact to have any general meaning, too mechanicaLto suit the 
rart of' teachings or tod , demeaning tp reduce professional per^ 
formance, to a percentage , figurei /The system does, however, provide ' 



Table 2. Determining Ovcrail ParformanCG Rating 
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Percent 
of Total 
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li Advliin^ 
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2, Teaching 
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6.1 




305 


3, Faculty iervice 


10 
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5.9 
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4, Administration 












5* The Arts 












6. professional Status 


10 
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4.9 




" 49 


7* Publications ^ 
' 8. Publk Service 


10 
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4.3 
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4M 






9. Reiearch 














100% 




.700= J r 




568 



Source: Miller, Richard L Evaluating Faculty Performance, ian Francisco: josiey 
Ba^ Publishers, 1972, p. Bh Reprinted .by Perrai^'ion. . 

for nexibility rtnd incliviclualization, two characteristics that are miss- 
ing from mo-Ht faculty evaluation systemi today. Tlie system also offers 
the possibility of rnore objective as opposed to aubjectivc evaluation 
of faculty. This increaHed objecLivity should be welcomed by faculty 
at a time when recent research continues to support the fact that 
faculty evaluStion is often a very subjective and imprecise process 
(McKeachie ajid Linti 1975, p. 21)/In the final analysis, it would iip- 
pear that Miller lids developed a very good evaluation model bbtli 
for individuar professional development decisions and for salary, prd^ 
motion and tenure 'cledsions. :^ 

Genova et al. ( IS7 6) oKer another conceptual mqdel for the evalua- 
tion of college teaching, Their conceptua^, .scheme is very similar , to 
Miller's, with many of the same components. This scheme was de- 
veloped as the result of a study conducted by Training, Development, 
and Research (TDR) Associates, 4nc. for the Massachusetts Advisory^- 
Council on Ediication (MACE) between September 1974 ^nd "August 
1976. In this i;ivestigation (I) ailiteratii[re search of faculty:evaluation 
on a national scale was conducted, (2) telephone interviews probed 
for current evaluation research and practice, (3)' evaluation materials 




from cducation/.busihc^s, industry and government were reviewed^^^.i 
(4) certain research findings and. personnel evaluatioiv practices were 
sheeted Wexemplary, and (5) field visits were made to over 30 colleges 
and universities in Mnssachijsetts to id^ntily current practices. While ■ 
this was not a systematic sin-vey research project, it provided some 
new and very useful insights into faculty evaluatipn. For example, 
when the investigators asked students/ faculty, and administrators m 
Nfassachusetts whom they found to be the principal beneficiaries of 
present faculty evaluation programs/ the typical respohsei were^ (1) 
Students: facidty benefit most, (2) Faculty: administrators benefiit . 
most* and (3) Administrators: faculty benefits- most (p. 3). None of 
. the major const|fuencics named itself as much as the others, and none, 
saw students arf the principal beneficiaries, 

^ The faculty evaluation model then proposed by ^this group' has ar^ 
its basic goal the development of evaluation procedures that allow 
each tonstitiiency to become a real and convinced beneficiary of the 
system. Tlle.operating.principles of their "mutual benefit evaluation" 
model (the authors also dutline a model for the evaluation of collegfe 
administratprs) are as follows: 

1. Multipurpose-Oiven tha wide variety of Jniatutional purposes and" 
dcmandsV faculty and adminiiirator evalimtton propams should serve a 
variety of purposes for thos^ evaluaEcd*| their constituencies, and the in- 
stitution as a whole. ' f ^ r . 

. . . '■ ■■ - ^ 

2. MuUifaccted--In the interest of fairnesi and completeness, faculty and 
adminiitratori ihould lie avalunted on a broad range of their activities and 

'''rcsponsiblim^^ ■ 

3. Multisource--^Thoie afTccted by and informed about the actions of par- ■ 
ticular faculty and admin iitrators ihould participate in the evaluation of 
those faculty and admirilstrators! ^ ; . 

. 4. Multimethbd— Decause of the range of appropriate faculty and adminis^ 
traiivcTacis and ilyJcs^ difFerent methods-of as^iinient muit bcj^ombined. ^ 
s!^.!^ Contcxt^Rclatcd-The evaluation of faculty" and adnUnistra- 

^r^r-^ tors must be related to the particular purposes, needi and stage of davelop- _ 
mcnt of the institution (Geuova ct aU 1076, pp, . 1^ 

The major emplialil of^his Tnodells on the careful definiUQn ol[ in- 
structor goals and the relative impqrtarice oF those goals to a particuv n 
lar college. 

In addition ^to describijng a comprehensive faulty evaluation pro- ; 
gram* Genova et aL (1976) have included in tMit . hoc^f Mutual ^ 
Benelif Evaluation of Faculty 'and Admhnstvators in Higher 'Educa- 
lion, sbme> samples of student, colleague, and administrator rating 
scales. These scales should be useful to colleges and universities who 



are seeking instrumerift that have been researched in temis of their 
reliability and validity , qualities, The authors have also designed a 
unique "Faculty Evaluation Program Inventory." This im-entory was 

_ designed to assist colleges in improving their existing facuity evalua- 
tion programs. Tlie inventory lists and describes essential elejnents of 
a comprehensive evaluation program. Genova et aL recommend that 

. colleges use their inventory as a device for identifying the stJerigths 
and weaknesses of their present faculty evaluation system (pm 201- 
■214). ■ .... / ^ ' • . - ^ / \ - . 

The Miliei:/(1972i 1974) and Genova et aL (1976) faculty evaluation 
systems" are but two of many systems that have been redgmmen^ed 

^^iri recent years. Glasman (1970), for example, has desc^bed a con- 
ceptual framework that contains three domains for an administrative' 
perspectiye on faculty evaiuation. His first domain deals with faculty 
need satisfaction: the second centers on the instruttor*s work em 
vironmentr and the third relates to the appropriateriess of fevaluation\ 
instruments. While this framework is not a taxoiiomic effort or a\ 
predictive model, it does provide a terminology that could se^ve 

^^academic- administrators^ facultyrresearchers-an^^thersrlt should-fc^ 
of particular value , to individuals who are looking for new areas for 
faculty evaluation research or for new ways to conceptualize the 
variables that affect the acceptance of a faculty evaluation system. \ 
_ jjrij^cK^ and : CrQoJkH , UM^^LliMg. jjcyeloped^ 

that is based on the assumption that **. . . evaluative data being cqI- 
lectcd can and -sliould vary according to the intended function of \ 
the,, evaluation and the people doing the evaluating" (p. 679). They \ 
beli'evcs there are three major types, or levels, of valuationp The first \ 
(Level 1) vis general, jummative evaluation. The second (Level II) is 
evaluation aimed atvidentifying success or failure in teaching. The 
third (Level III) is detailed, course-specific evaluation aimed at pro- 
viding diagnostiCp instructional problem information. In their model, 
evaluation data wduld be used by four audiences: instructors, stu- 
dents, departmental, admin istrators* and college or campus adminis- 
trators. This model iattempts to show how faculty evaluation can 
be tied to faculty development programs^, particularly in thpi area of 
student evaluations, ^ b 
.^^Recently Dressel (1976) has prbsehted a framework for the evalua- 
"tion of College faculty^ best defmitions of faculty evalua- 

tion can be found in Dressel's second general principle for directing ' 
faculty evaluation. That principle states' - \ / 

The avaluatidh system should be viewed as .one df the major aspectstof the 
^ educational program, and because it is a/model, students shoMd be in«''' 



volved whenever pdsilble. Evaluation is both a proceis and a Wiult-a 
means bf determining goali. of appraising the proceisei or pathi for reach- 
ing them, and of asseMing the extent to which they have been met. . . (p. 
874), 



Faculty evalua/ion, then, for purposes of this paper, will be defined 
in Dressel's terms as Ijoth the process and the product of ascertaming 
the value of j faculty member's contribution to the teaching-learning 
process in his institution,/ 

flossihle Commonalitm.BetweC7i,lhe Concepts of . , 

■ Faeulty Divelbpmmt arid Evalmtion ' , • \ 

■ / It is clekr that there are commonalities to be found between bot 
/the conceiits and/ the. approaches to faculty development and evalui 
/tion. Tl/e intenfof this section will be^to briefly identify some of 
/ these fhese^^mmonri'llties will suggest some ways, that faculty deA 
/ veldpm4ni-^d/^valuation programs can be linked to more effectively 
/ achleviihe most.imF.^rtarit major goal that they both support, i.e.. 

'/ th'Cimprbvemtnt of student learning. 

1 / M ost fgetrlty development and evaluation plans bling/reconv-„ 

'/ mended ^ today' takej into ^eonsideration the personal, . inftruetwnal, 
7 and! organimiional ! dimensions of the teaching-learning process jn 
/ est4blishing <in-goirig and viable programs. While it is argued that 
' _ L the relative .WeighCgiven jfi^each dimension is likely to vary from 
college to cbllege /and person to person, some element of each iiei 
' . in. most of the recomihended models. c . 
. , / 2 NBoth schools of' thought feel that their programs should be m- 
* ■ I- dividualizeil to meet the needs of each faculty member who is being 
/ developed ^r evaluated. Faculty development experts believe that each 
"/ faculty member Ms unique skills and abilities, strengths and weak= 
/ nesses. Tl^is, they4rgue, should dictate a moi% personalized approach 
' to professional development than we have had m the past. The 
/ experts on faculty evaluation believe thit-evaluation contracts should 
/ be.personalizetf to allow for the varying skills, abilities, and interes^ 
/ of the faculty member. , ■ / 

/ 3. Both fchools'of thought believe that xIk- contracting approa^/ is 

one of the best procedures for achieving qualitative change in a 
faculty member's performance. In relation to this point, it is ipter- 
estingjhaiin many of the faculty development and evaluation model 
" the department chairman is dijk party -mUh whom the faeulty j mem 

ber contracts. ' "'_-/' i 

4. Finally, it is clear that both faculty development and^ faculty 
evaluation programs are best evaluated in terms of their impact on 
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student learning. As we shall see sliortly, both programs have neg- 
lected to consider the value of their activities in terms of this out- 
come. They both share the common weakness of having ineffective 
evaluation systems* 

^ ' . . , S 

Summary 

It is clear that a number of very good conceptual schemes have 
been developed in recent years for use In faculty development and 
evaluation progiMms. The extent to which one or mote of these 
models will be adopted by the academic community on a large scale 
remains to be seen. In the next chapter, research in the areas of 
faculty development and evaluation will be reviewed* This next 
chapter and 'the ones follo%ving it show the extent to which; the 
conceptual schemes described here' have been incorporated Into actual 
pro-ams. 
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Research in Fiauriy Davelopment and Evaluation 



This section will review some of the currcrit research on the status 
of faculty development^ and evaluation progranis in higher, educa^ 
tion. Such a review should indicate the extent to wfiich the prefvious- 
ly described conceptual models have been put into practice. A sec- 
ondary, ^purpose of this section is to review briefly some current 
research on specific aspects'of faculty development dnd evaluation. 
No attempt will be made to; present a comprehensive i^view of all 
the current research on faculty development and evaluation. Some 
excellent research and writings on the topics of faculty development 
and evaluation at the comnuuiity college level can be found in the 
works of Wallace (1975a, 1975b); ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges (1975); Scott (1974); Deegan^ (1974); Yarrington (1974); 
Cohen (1973) ; and 0*Banion (1972). Similarly, research and writings 
at the founyear collegQ.and university levels on these topics can be 
^sturiie^Tt^the^iibUeair^nsy^oiJtu^ 
and Cohen (1973); Pace (1973); The Group' for Human Development 
(197S); Miller (1972, 1974)i Cook and Neville (1971); McKeachie 
and Lin (1976); and Eble (1970, 1971, 1972). 

Status of Faculty Development Programs 

Only two or; three major studies have Jaeen conducted to date 
regarding the characteristics o£ faculty development programs in the 
United States. At this time \j^..lmow very litde about current faculty 
development effort in our colleges and universities. The best study 
to date on this subject is the questionnaire survey .conducted by 

Gaff (1975a) . . ^ Z- 
^ ^^aff sent a survey qiiestidiinaire tcrr total of €9 directors of formal 
organizations concerned with the improvement of instniction. The. 
questionnaires were distributed during the summeriof 1974, and 55 
of the 60 returned met Griff's criteria for inclusion in his initial data 
analysis. In terms of the organi/ation of instructionaUmprovement 
programs. Gaff found that 78 percent of the program directors re* 
ported to a central academic officer, 64 percent of the units had a 
faculty advisory committee, 78 percent of. the directors felt jtliat the 
aiscouragemcnt of close ties with the education department would 
help their program avpid being labeled with ''educational" sPereo^ 
types, 47 percent of the directors indicated that the media center was 
a valuable part^of their program, 76 percent of the professional staff 
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rnembers in the programs canie from the disciplines of education, 
educaiipnal psychology, and pHvchology* and the median size of the 
units surveyed was six, with a median of two professional stafT in- 
clud^ljin that figure (1975c, pp. 1;4). As a result of these findings, 

■^pafF offered the following suggestions to institutions that want; to 
establish such programs: (1) create a separhte program, (2) place 
the prbgram directly under the chief academic officer'^f the institu- 

^ tion, (B) form a faculty adyisory committee to help set policy^ for 
the facility development program, (4) avoid placing the program in 
the school of education, and 45) put a faculty member. %vho is re- 
garded ' as an- effective teachir in charge of the progiam (1975a, 
119).^ ■ / . : 

In relation to the financing of iiKservice programs, Gaff discbv- 
ered jn his study that the median total 1973-74 budget figure for the 
' faculty' development centers studied. %vas between |80-J100,000, and 
that 78 percent of the programs were operating on.75 to 100 percent 
"hard" money as opposed to external funds obtained from -grants, 
contracts, etc, ,(.1975e, p. 4); These findings along with other material 
reviewed in thc/invcstigation 4ed Gaff to propose the following guide- 
-lines^ for-financi ngsin^seuviee^^^ 
funding is needed if large numbers of faculty are to become involved 
in development programs, and (2) the "bulk" of the funding for 
sudi programs should come from "hard'' institutionarsources (1975a, 
p. 119).. 

Ne^ct Gaff examined the politics of teaching improvement centers. / 
He noted that the basic political position of an instructionaUimprove- 
men t center is a "new organimtion" seeking to bring about changes 
or reforms within an established institution. Also, he pointed out 
that such centers are often separate from the povyer structure of tlie 
institution that ultimately determimss faculty rewards. For this rea- 
son he felt that these- new centers must , find ways tp gain faculty 
support. He suggested that" such centers, consider jhe foilownng spe- 
cific strategies to gain, this supports ", . . L Develop an outreach 
program . . , 2. Start small and prove yourself . . . 8. Keep a low 
profile i . . 4. Start where the faculty are , . . 5. Be eclecfic in ap- 
proach ; , ' 6. Start with a small group of volunteers and let them 
'selr the program to their colleagues ... 7* Ga^ith winners at the 
outset ... 8. Administer a Jmall instructionrt^improvement fund" 
/(1975a, pp; 123-125) .' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Gaff concludes his research report by noting that the faculty de- 
yeloprnjent movement is still very young. He believes .that the gap 
between current status and the future potential^of this movement 
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is still very^rqaL Table 3 provides a summary of where he thinks.we 
are and where he hopes 'we will be in the future. 

^Table 3, Current, Status and Potential \Futura of Imtructional 
Improvement i ^ ' 



Curfinti^tui 
Few institutioni have programi 
Few faculiy are InVdlved 
PartUipants are pririianly volunJyers , 

Faculty participation is liinited and 
irregular 

Participation is an ^''overload" ; 

lii'iarvice development is a peripheral 
_ activity ' ^^^^ 

Budgets and reiources are modeit 

**Softf' grant monies are a major 
source . of fiinds . 

Few institutional policies support 
teaching effectiveness or professional 
divelopmefit 

Few permanent initructional- 
-■ improvement centeri conduct ■ 
professional development 

Few staff memberi have training and 
-/ experience in consulting wUh 
colleagues 

Little evidence of effectiveness of 
programs exiiti 

Impact is limited to selected 
inititutlons and faculty members 

Mod^est reforms aimed at better 
. teaching are underway 



Pdtcntiat Future ^ 

Most institutions have programs 

AH or most faculty are involved 

Participants feel some external 
pressure to participate 

Faculty participation is regular; 
and continuous . 

Participation is provided for in 
normal workload 

In-service development is a central 
activity > ^ ^ 

Budgets and Tesources are adequate^^^ 

"Hard" institutional monies are ;f the 
major source of funds^ /S^ 

Many policiei support teaching 
effectiveness and -professional 
development , . 

> IntructlonilMmprovement centers 
providing professional development 
* are permanent ' / 

Many staff memberi' have- training and 
experience in consulting with 
colleagues 

Convincing evidenee of effectiyenesi 
, exists 

Impact is widespread among 
institutions and faculty 

Extensive improvements in 
. instruction and organizational 
operations are tnade 



Sourcei Gaff, Gerry 0. Toward Faculiy Retwival, San Franciscoi Jossey-Bass, Inc*, 
1075, pi 176. Reprinted by Permission^ 
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,. A recent publication by the Southern Regional Education Board'S - 
(SREB) Undergraduate Education Reform Project, entitled Faculty 
Development Centers in Southern Universities (1976), describes the 
status of faculty development centers in II four-year southern uni- 
versities. This is an excellent deicription of the organization, staffing, 
programming, funding, and evaluation pattern! of the following pro- 
grams: Teaching-Learning Center, University of Alabama; Project on 
Teaching and Learning in University Collegej University of Alabama 
at Birmingham; Office of Instructional ResourceSi University of 
Florida; Office ^of Instructional Resources^ University of Kentucky; 
Center for Instructional Development, Appalachian State University; 
'Center for Instructional Service and Rnsearchj Memphis State Uni- 
versity; Learning Research Center, University of Tennessee, Knox= 
ville: Faculty Development Resource Center, University of Texas 
at Arlington; Center for Teaching Effectiveriessi University of Texas 
at Austin; Center for Improving Te^clung Effectiveness, yirginia 
Commonwealth University; and Learning Resources Center, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, -Written segments taken 
from the summary chapter in this report give us yet another view 
of the status of faculty development centers, this time in a particular 
type of institution and in a particular region of our country. 

* * , Eight of the eleven faculty development centers de^rlbed in this 
pubiicitlon have begun operalioni iince 1973 and ten since 1971. As the 
center descriptions shov/, the overall and primary concern of all of them 
lies in bringing about improvements in the tcaching'lcarning process at 
their respective inscitutions. None of the centers Is organized, staffed, or 
funded exactly like any other, .however; and approaches and activities 
to achieve the overall gOi^l dsfTer in various locations. From this, it seems 
appropriate to gj?neraliEe that while initltutions shani the common need 
to improve institutional effectiveness, there is no lingle prescription for 
^ achieving this goal that all institutions cari adopt. ^ . . - ^ 

It ippears that the primary impetus for the creation of campus faculty 
development centers comes from adminlstraiori. In two of the Eleven 
cases, the original impetus came from the faculty senate, In three casesi 
initructional improvement programs resulted from consolidation of all in^ ^ 
structiohal support services such as media^ graphics, and the like, Into 
central operations. In almost ^air of the ca^s, administrators took the 
initiative, but appointed or asked for a faculty conimittee to study the 
issue and to make recommendations. . . ^ ^ ^ 

FacuJtf Development Centers in the SREB region vary greatjy in site 
of staff and budget. The largest center in the region has a staff of iiK 
full-time professionals, several part-time faculty, more than a dozen stu« 
dents, and an annual budget (including staff salaries) in excess of $900,» 
,000. . . The smallest center has one part-time profesiional and ati 
annual program budget under $10,000. But accomplishmerits in stimu- 
lating instructionrd improvement . are not necemrily In proportion to 
staff and budget size. . \ , 
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The pt'iMJii who divL'tli thu ceuttT is the most significaiu influencing 
faclur on ihu nninru <A cmivv activiiics; thu diicctions ih^m activiiios 
laku, and ihu iiuqinn! iiifhicncc of ihu ccnien ... No pafliciilar cduca- 
lionnl backgmnnd appears lo be more advaningcous ih.an. another for a 
center director, ri\e of the eleven cuiuer directors in this study come 
from the fields of psstholcigv and edncailon. Tvm nru from the naiural 
sciences or enginceriiig, cnie from the field of nicdia* and one ii a pro- 
fessor of Vittorian poetry. ... 

Organi/alionally, each cjf the centers in this report has? a director who 
.has oveiall respunsibiliiy fcn^ the ccniers nperaiion, i^uven of the uleven 
Renters have a facuUy advisory connnitlee vepresentaiivc of the entire 
insiitiuion to assist the center director in idnnning activities, to provide 
J support, and to serve as a c<niinnniication jink-' for tlie center ihronghout 
the institution, . . . In the foiir cases whore oflicinl lacnlty advisory groups 
do not exist, faculty are used extensively by the directors iii assist ing with • 
center activities. 

For the nmst part, camiHis ccuicrs for faculty development in llic SREB 
legiim are separ;ite entities within (he institutions, usually directly under 
a vice president, most often the vice inesident for academic afrairs. In 
two cases, the center is part of an ^'umbrella" orgnnizational scheine, called, 
•'leaiiiing res*>urces/' which may include all iearning-assisting activities 
at'' the Insiitiitionj including the libraries, ^fost center jlirectors feel that 
auioiioniy is an iiuijortant part of their success. . . . Center directors seem 
particularly aclamani on the point that they not be a pari of the fornml 
evaluation i>rf)f;e^s for" awarding faculty tenure, prcnnotions and salary 
liicreascs. Ollicial evnluation and activities to^stinudate and assist with ^ 
chancre or iminiiyem^jnt do not seem to mix well. 

In conchision,: what can be said about tlie efTectlveness Tind futiire of ^ 
campus faculty development centers in Southern' mii^ersilies? As indicated 
in the ca^s. loruial evaluatloii activities have not taken place to any 
notable oNtent, Center directors are> for the most part, enthusiastic and 
positive about their activities and tlielr success. If growing budgets and in- 
creased staff and facilities are a sign of success, then campus centers are 
succeeding, (Crow ct al., 1976^ pp. 56^58) ^ 

Si/m?nr?ry~GafE's (107rj) research on teaching improvenient eenters 
has given its some pxccUent in format ion on the cliaracteristics of these 
new centers that arc growing at a very rapid rate. Also, the guidelines 
and policies that he has ^liggcsted should be helpful to colleges plan- 
ning such centers. The study by Crow et al. (1976) provicles still 
more information on' the organization, stufTing and funding patterns, 
programs, and evahiaiion methods boing iised by teaching improve- 
ment or professional development centers at the university level. 
The fact reniains, hovveverj that a great deal more research is needed 
before we will be able to accurately describe the nature of faculty 
' ' jpment programs in our country. 

SiatHs of Faculty Evaluation Progiwns 
While there has been, more comprehensive research on the status 
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of faculty evaluation piogrnnis and policies in our country than on 
faculty development progrnniH and ijoliries, a complete picture of 
current evaluation practice is still missing, The best current reHearcli 
in this area is found in the studies of Boyd and Schietinger (1976) 
and Seldin (1975) . Boyd and Schictinger conducted a regional survey, 
of facidty evaluatiou praclices fur ilic Soinlierri Regional Education 
Board (SREB)'^'^in 1975. The general purpose of the SREB survey 
of faculty evaluation procedures was to determine the nature and 
extent of faculty evaluation programs in the South. All cdlleges and 
universities (843 institutions) in the I4-state SREB area were given 
an opporttmity to participate in this investigation. Each^ president 
was mailed a~ copy of a questionnaire designed to provide data on 
existing policies, practices, and crituria for FuciiUy uvahiation. Usable 
responses were received for a total of 536 fUstitutions. This repre- 
sented a response ranging from 80.5 percent >ipf the doctbral level 
institiuions lo 58.5 percent from the two-yeai^^ colleges (Boyd and 
Schietinger 1976, p. 5) . ' \ " 

Most of the questionnaires were filled out | in the Boyd and 
Schietinger (19.76) study by academic vice presidehtSi academic deans, 
or their equivalents— individuals who were in fayorable positions to 
answer for institiuions as a whole. One of the major findings in this 
study was that faculty evaluation progrnnis at tip res ponding institu; 
tions were generally conducted both .... (n).td provide information 
for administrative decisions pertaining to staff advancement^ and 
(b) for faculty development purposes" (p, 45)f Howeverj.it was found 
that emphasis on -advancement informationf^predonunated nt doctoral 
level itistitu tions, while emphasis on fa equity developnTent was more 
frequently paramount at two-year colleges* For example, 62 percent 
of , the doctoral institutions as compared to only 18 percent of the 
t%vo-yerfr .colleges assjgned a first .ranking to the use of evaluation 
information for deci,sions on advancement (p. 6). These differences 
seem to suggest that adminiArators of large, comprehensive uni- 
versities tend to be less cdncerned about needing to improve the 
effectiveness of their tpa^hing personnel and more concerned with 
problems of personnel management than administrators in smaller 
colleges. It is unlilfely, however,' that these findings reflect ^any ob- 
jective diflerences in the professional development heeds of -the vari- 
ous ins tjtutidh s- teaching faculties. One" would expect less emphasis 
on faeult-yf advancement in community colleges because in many such 
institutions there is an absence of faculty rnnking systems.. . 
^The SREE survey_also collected data on the use of 10 possible 
iources of evaluation information for three specific purposes (de- 



cUions on salary ina eascsr dcdHions on Reappointment, promotion 
and , tenure; nml faculty development), as well .as for overall use. It 
was found in the 53(5 responding institutions that the department 
chairman, the academic dean or vice president, and students had the 
major responbibiiity for cwernU evaJuntion as well as evaluatioa tor 
the purpose of faculty development, l^lie results of this part of the 
study can be seen in Triblc 4, It is interestirig to see in Table 4 that 
student cvaluaiions in the institutions surveyed were used mortf for 
faculty improvement and overall iise than they were for salary and 
advancement decisions. Finally, self-evaluation ih this study was 
found unexpectedly to be an important source of Jnformation for 
faculty development and for overall evaluation (see Table 4). ^ 

Boyd and Schietingcr^s (1976) study found that those mainly re» 
sponsible for overall evaluation in all types of institutions were the 
department chairman and the chief academic officer (academic dean, 
academic vice president, acaclemic vice chancellor, or equivalent). 
These same two positions were also found to have primary respon^^ 
sibility for faculty development, although the frequency of principal 
-resporisibility varied considerably from doctoral institutions to two= 
year institutions (pp, 1245). In terms of the availability of evalua» 
tion results to the faculty member. 94 percent of the respondents in 
this study indicated that the results of evaluation were made avail- 
able to the faculty member (pp. 14=16). 

Respondents in this investigation were also asked to indicate the 
relative importance of nine, factors that might be considered in 
faculty evaluation for advancement purposes, i.e., for salary increases, 
promotion, and tenure, Instructionalactivity was reported as the most 
important consideration in evaluation for advancement by the re- 
spondents in all the/institutions surveyed. Student advising ranked 
second in all types of colleps except doctoral institutions, where, 
not surprisingly, research and publications %vere ranked second and 
third, respectively.^ One unexpected finding of this part of the study 
was that "public service" ranked lowest or next to. lowest for all 
categories of colleges considered. Further analysis, however, did show 
that the importance of public service in the evaluation of faculty 
increased considerablx fi'om two-year colleges to^ large public uni* 
versities (p. 16). , . - . ^ - 

The Boyd and Schietinger study (1976) provides a good description 
of the status of faculty evaluation in one region of the country in 
terms of the (1) principal rcasohs for faculty evaluation, (2). sourres 
of information for evphiation, (3) individuals and groups responsible 
lor evaluation,. (4) availability of information to the person evalu^ 
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atccl, (5) relative imijrrtnnce of various faciors (such as teaching, ad^ 
vising, research, publications, and public service) in faculty evalua^ 
tion, (6) descriptive niJUeriaron metlibds and systems of evaluation, 
and (7) importance of public service as a factor in faculty evaluav 
ticn. ' 

In 1966 Astin and Lce .undei:took^ an American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACE)^sponsored siudy on the policies and practices employed 
by colleges to evaluate faculty 'teacliing perforniance for the purpose 
of making faculty personnel decisions. The responses of 1,110 aca- 
demic deans from colleges and universities differing in size, selec- 
tivity, and geographic location, led tlie investigators to conclude that 
many institutions "suffer^irom- ah Inability to evaluate classroom 
effectiveness'* (pv^ 307). As a Ibllow-up to this study, Seldin ' (1975) 
queried every academic dean of all accredited private liberal arts 
colleges ^(wlilcli were not part of a university) on how they were 
rating both overall faculty and teaching performance. He duplicated 
the 1966 ACE questionnaire and sent it to 491 academic deans of 
whom 410 (83 J percent) responded In 197S. Some of the findings 
of this study are reported here because they give a fairly complete 
picture of ho^v academic deans perceive faculty evaluation in private 
liberal arts colleges today. This research also provides^ a good dc;- 
scription of how the evaluation of teach^.ig has diahged^ since 1966 
in these colleges. ? ^ ^ . '~ 

Part One of Seldin's questionnaire replicated selected segments of 
the Astin and Lee (1966) study, which researched the techniques used 
to' evaluate the teaching pefformance of undergraduate ^tcaclung,, 
factdly. In his analysis of the levels of importance of critprirfj^ised 
in die overall evaluation of faculty performance, he found that 
''classroom teaching" was^ listed as a "major factor'* lay 9SJ percent 
of responding academic deans. Other criteria rated as ''major factors" 
by approximately 50 percent or more of the academic deans included: 
(1) "student advising," (2) ''length of service in- rank," (3) "personal 
attributes," and (4) "committee work'* (p. 71). This is consistent Widi 
the SREB (1975) study which found that the faculty members' in- 
smictional activities were tlie most important criteria considered in. 
faculty evaluation ^or. advancement. Next Seldin looked at the types 
of information considered in evaluating the teaching performance of 
faculty members. Rated as "always used" by 50 percent or more of 
the academic deans were (1) "chainfian evaluation/' and (2) "dean 
evaluation." Other types of information rated:as "always" or "usually" 
used in evaluating teaching performance \>y SO percent or more of 
the academic deans included: (I) "colleagues* opinions,** (2) "in- 



formal student opiniQii," (3) "coinmitiee evaluadon/' (4) "scholarly 
researdi and publication/' and (5) "sy.steitiatic student ratings/' 
Approximately 60 percent qf the academic deans indicated that their 
institutions "always" or "usually" used "systematic student ratings" 
(pp. 71-72)* This finding was somewhat lower than, that reported in 
the SREB study. In that study student ' evaluations of faculty per* 
formance were found, to be used by 88 t percent of the responding 
institutions (Boyd and Schiciinger 1976, li. 47). 

One^df the more^interesting aspectr^l Seldin's research was the 
comparison lie made bet%veen data collected in die Astin and-^Lee-- 
(1966) study and clata gathered in his) study. A comparison of the 

Tnhl</^, t-tnsts vf Df[lrrrficf*s in P(nre7nngh of Rc.sponsi* to Critaria 
Idcmifiad by Academic Denus as " Ma^p^Fartors'* in Evaluating Oxwr- 
all\F(iciilly Prrfonnancc as Rej)oi^^l^ in tha As tin and Lea (1966) 
StiMy and th(i Currant Study (1973), 



1966 • 1973 
(Ni484) (N=4t0) 



FnctoVi Percentage 


PercQiitagQ 




1. Claisrooni tenching 


07,6 


99.B 


2.56 


2. Super^isioii of gradii^to sUidy 


17,8 " 


, 1.9 


8J7 


3. Supervisib^ of honorj ^rogr&m 


H J 


' 2.9 


6.4i 


4, Rcicarch X. \ 


SL7 


22.2 


3J4 


5, Publication \ / 


24J 


17.1 


2.75 


6, Public service 


16.1 


12,9 


1.37 


7. Consul la lion (govern men I, business) 


2.4 , 


0.7 


2.36 


8, Activity in professional soGieties 


.23,9 


15.8 


. 3.08 


Student advising 


-16J 


68,8 


GM 


10. Campus committee work 


32.0 


49J 


5.21 


11, Length of service in rank 


59.9 


y B4A 


1.66 


12. Competing job offers 


9.8.- 




4.19 


iS, Personal atiributes 


61.8 


53,2 


2.59 



Source: Seldin, Peter. How Catteges Etfaluat& Professors. New York: Blythe'Pen%. 

, nington, Ltd., 1975. Reprinted by Perniission. 
•'i.05-1.96 ^ 
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responses bv acntlcnuc deans in the two studies regaicling their views 
on "major factors*' used in cvahintmg overall faculty performance is 
shown in TabTfe 5. In Table 5 there are statistically significant differ^ 
ences between mean percentage responsds tn nine of, IS criteria used 
to evaluate the' overall performance of faculty members in theie two 
studies. It may be that a new rating method for teacher performance 
is emerging in private liberal arts colleges. This data sug^sts that 
there is a decline in attention paid to research, publication, public 
service, and activity in proCesbional societies— the traditional criteria 
of academic success. ' ^ 

In terms of the types of information used for tacujty evaluation, 
SeldiiVlOTHd :n ntmrbei^ot stiiiiMic^^ differences between 

the extent to which information was being employed today in conu^ 
parison to its use in 1^00. The direction of these differences were 
as follows: (1) *^systematic sttident rulings" increased, (2) ''informal 
student opinions'' decreased, (3) ''classibom visits" decreased, (4) 
■'colleagues' opinions'* decreased, (5) "scholarly research and publican 
tion" decreased,, (6) "student examination perfc^mance" decreased, 
(7) "conrse syllabi and examinations" decreased, (8) 'llong term^ 
follow-up of students" decreased, (9) "alumni opinions" deciea^d, ' 
(10) "committee evaluaUons" incrensed, and (11) "graduate distribu- 
tions" decreased (p, 73), Clearly the deans today are placing more 
emphasis in their colleges on sysiematic student ratings and com^ 
mittee pvaluations than they did in' 1966^ While fewer than one . 
school In four reported use of jating forms in the 1966 study (23 
percent); more than half of the colleges in 1973 (54.9 percent).' re- 
ported use of rating forms in evaluating teaching performance (p. 
74). Thus, the new evaluation, system that is emerging in private 
liberal arts colleges contains .new weighting on performance criteria 
and also on the sources of Ibvaliiative information. ^ / 

Part T\yo of Seklin's questionnaire was developed to provide ad- 
ditional information related ^to policies and practices used to evaluate 
teaching performance. In an analysis of the rank ordering , of four 
components used by academic deans In the evaluation- of faculty, 
Seldin found the following:' (1) approximately 45 percent of the aca»- 
demic deans assigned greatest importance to the "cliairman" evalua- 
tion, and (2) "student," "faculty/', and "self^^evaluations". Avere as- 
signed lower importance Uian chairman evaluations, \vith 23.7 per- 
cent, 2L5 percent, and 10 j percent, being the respective percentages.. 
Because of jliis finding and the finding of the SREB study, it would 
appear that ilie department chairman is t|ie critical element in an 
institution's facidty evahiaiion and development, program. Another 
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finding was that 77 ijcrcunt of the denns reported substantlnl satis- 
faction with the policies and practices n^ed to evahiate faculty for 
purposes of contract renewal and for proniotion in rank (p. 25), A 
similar finding was made in the Boyd and Schietinger (1976) study, 
They reported that 80 percent of their^ respondents gave favornblfi 
; ratings to the efFectiveness of the average evaluation program (p, 47). 
One problem with ijoth of these studies is that they did not survey 
coHege faculty members to determine . iheir views on faculty evalua- 
tion policies and procedures. Research is needed to see if fnculty 
members are as satisfied as ndministrators appear to be with current 
evaluation practices. 

Research on StHdant Evnluatiom of Faculty 

By far the greatek amount of research in the areas of faculty 
evaluation has been on stucicnt ratings of college faculty. There have 
been literally hundreds of studies concluctecl in tliis area. It wotdcl be 
impossible^to review alhof thesaistiulies here. Instead, an attempt %vill 
be made to summari/.e some of the more important research findings 
in relationship to the reliability and validity of student rating sys- 
.terns, as well as some of the findings, on the correlates of student 
ratings and the affects stucicnt ratings hhve had on teacher behavior. 
Research findings in these th**ee areas should be useful to institutions 
considering the establishment or revision of their faculty ev*al nation 
or development programs, 

Doyle (1975) in his hoQ%. Sin dent Evaluation of Instructiahj pre- 
sentefl one of the best reviews of research on student evaluation that 
we have in higher education today. On the reliability of student rat- 
ings, he noted that there are primarily^ two standard methods used 
to determine the reliability of a student rating instrument. The 
standarcl methods canje under the lieaclings of "internal consistency 
or homogeneity" and retest reliability or' stability/' He noted that a 
number of published stucl|es have included measurw of internal 
cojrisistency, and that most profdssionally constructed student rating 
qulestionnaires employed these measures somawhers in their develop- 
ment. In the many studia^.^he reviewed, Doyle found that the internal 
consistency correlatioi^=ii!^arted in these studies compare quite 
favorably .with the reliability' of weli-constructed, commercially-pub^^ 
lished achievement tests. He concluded that student ratings can be 
vary relipble in the sense of internal consistency (p. 37). After re- 
viewing studies on tliq retest reliability of student ratings, he stated^ 
that: 
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As far as reliability is tcmcgrncd liicn, ihu concUisldn U that student . 
vatings can roulincly bo used for purposQS of iustrutUonal improvcmeht, ^ 
but that if .ihuy are to he used for pcrsoiuicl dccisionB, steps v^iW have 
to be taken to improve their rcriabilUy over that of ratingi/gathcrcd by 
the typical iystrunient ctinstructed without uUcntfpn to data qualUy. 
Mroreovcr, demonstrations of the rcliabiUty of a particular inslrument in 
a particular setting perhaps ought to"be required ... (p. ^5^ . 

Reliability, tlien, does not appear to be a problem as long as colleges 

are %villlng to subjecf nieir stiiderit^^r^^^^^ 

search. 

I The question arises, "How valid arc student ratingj?" One oE the 
major problems involved in eHtablishlng the validity of student rating 
instruments has been, obtaining agreement on appropriate validity 
criterion mensures, A number of researchers (McGuigan 1974; 
MqKeaqhie 1972; Cook and Neville 1971) agree that student growth, 
particularly in academic achievement, is the appropriate criterion of 
teaching erfectivehess. There appCiirs to be a lack o£ ngi^eementi how= 
ever, on vvhat constitutes tlie best way to measure this achievement 
For ekample, most/ of the studies cited by Costin, Greenoughi an^ 
Menges (1971) iis4 student grades as the criterion measure. Others 
use an achievement test or final exam at the end of tlve course. 
Relatively few/studies have used actual student change data (e.g., 

'pre versus post student achievement .on a;^common examination) as 
criterion (Cohen, Trent and Rose 1973). 

There are a . number of reasons %vhy few student change studies 
have been done. One of the most significant is, the problem of work-' 
ing with/gain scores (Cronbach arid Furby 1970). In' s^ite of the 
measurement problems involved, ho%vever, it seems difficult to assert 
student gro%vth as a validity criterion and not attempt to gather 
change data as evidence that growth has actually occurred. 

In,/ general, very mixed results have been obtained in those studies 
whete student achievement change data have been used as a criterion 
measure. McKeachie, Lin, and Mann (1971,. p. 436) summar^e tlie 
situation by saying, "Previous data on validity in terms of the criterion 

. pf student change satisfy neither the proponents nor the opponents 
bf student evahiation, of teaching." While some studies (e.g„ Frey, 
Lenard, ancrBeatty 1975; Gessner 1973) have found significant posi- 
tive correlations between .stiident ratings and student achievement 
gains, otlier^studies (e.g.. Tinner and Thompson I974r Rodin and 
Rodin 1972) have foundxsignificant negative correlations, Thie. issue 
would appear to be far from settled. 

The lack of agreement among researcli studies examining relation- 



ships between student ratings and student nchievenient can be ex- 
plained in a number of w(tys (e.g., in appropriateness of sample size, 
desigry, procedures, and analysis). One definite issue is the type of stu- 
dent rating instrument used, Some researchers (e.g., Doyle 1975, 
p. 82) recommend one overall instructor rating, Some usq global or 
hjghMnference rating scales like the Purdue Rating Scale for In- 
struction (Remmers and Elliott 1927) and the SIRS developed at 
Michigan State University (Davis 1969). Others use relatively low- 
inference scales, with a greater number of items like the Student 
Evaluation of College Teaching Behaviors (Greenwood et al. 1973) 
developed at the University of Florida, Some instruments do not 
focus on course and instructor but on such things as student per- 
ceptions of their own growth in a cour.se. Hogan and Hartley (1972) 
found that one such instrument measiu'ed different aspects of in- 
structor efTcctivcness than did a higli-inference, more traditional type 
pf rating scale. In short, different aspects of instructor effectiveness " 
may relate difTerently to different aspects of student achievement, 

Recently a study was conducted at the University of Florida 
(Greenwood, Hanelton, Smith, and Ware 1970) to examine relation- 
ships between sftident ratings of instruction using a variety of rating 
instruments and post student-achievement gains. This study, while 
using a variety of student rating . forniS/ did not find significant re- 
lationships between studenE ratings and student achievement gains. 
The result of this study suggest that if student achievement (at least 
in calculus and analytic: genmetry)* is an iui porta nt criterion, then 
the use of student ratings alone, to measure college teaching efFective- 
ness is a questionable practice. On the other hand, this does not 
necessarily mean that students should not rate their instructors, Stu- 
dent ratings constitute one kind of input and can be valuable for 
certain types- of faculty evaluation ancl for faculty development 
projects. However, they do not appear to measure the same domain 
as achievement tests. The assumption that the instructor that gets 
high student ratings is producing student acriievement greater than = 
the 'instructor that gets low ratings is a sliaky one. 

Based on the studies reviewed in this paper, it would appear that 
the validity of student ratings, at least in terms of student outcomes, 
has yet to, bn established, More research is definitely needed. How- 
ever* until the validity of student ratings has been established in these 
terms, it would seem appropriate for colleges to seek other methods 
for evaluating the teaching effectiveness of their faculties. 
. A discussion of the research on^^stud^nt ratings would not be com- 
plete without a description of the cdfrelates of student ratings. Kulik 



(1974) has piovidctl ns with an gxcellenL Hummary on this subject, 

I. Student voriables? Tliu student's gQnQral disposiiimi »owaid instructors 
and \\\m\mMn\ is ihu niast iinpniinni Influence on withfn-class diffen 
cncci ill ratitigs. Su^, ni*u, piuduH, and nrnjor luu of trivial imporiancei 
IL Tcoctiing conditipns: Varialilcs whlcii inlluennu class ratings are class 
si7u* elected vs, requiied stains nf course, and discipline or department of 
course. While subjuci niniier dilfitrences iit class raiinp within depart- 
ujenis hnve not been . duiuon^trated, tins is a iiUcly furthetL source of 
valiaiion In class rniinp. e.^,. the teacher of the fnodern novel may enjoy" 
an advanlage over the medievalist. 

III, Teacher characleristics; Tiiere is pvoljably a weak, positive correla- 
tion between expevience m academic rank and student ratings, aUhough 
the size niul direciioii <jf tins relationship niay^diirer somewhat at difrereni 
types of . schools. Reseavch produciiviiy. of Tacully members shows a similar 
weak, positive relatiortsliip to student ..ratings. Also, highly-rated inatruc- 
tors strike students (as well as peers) as generally cidliircd and sophistic 
cated and especially as being articulate as classrooni lecturers. 

IV. Interaction efTects: Morsh and Wilder (I05t) conclude that if the 
Instructor teaches for the bright students, he wiU be appro%^ed by thcin 
and there will be a positive correlation between ratings and grades; if he 
teaches for the weaker students, lie will be disapproved by the bright 
students and a negative- couincient will be obtained. There Is some evi- 
dence that college students with difTerent personality traits respond dif- 
ferently £o higldy structured and less struttured teaching styles, (p. 2) 

it is clear from this sunimary of rosearch findings over many years 
that the conditions under %v|iich a faculty member teaches and his 
or her personal qualities make a difference in the ratings given by 
students. Research has also shown that there is some consistency in 
results of studies relating teacher characteristics to student ratings. 
It can be said that interaction effecU play an important part in the 
strength of student ratings. 

Finally, tlie most Important studies in the area of student evalua- 
tions in recent years have probably been the ones that have explored 
the relationshiplietween student ratings and changes in faculty mem^ 
ber behavior. These studies are important because if it can be 
demonstrated that feedback from students modifies college teaching, 
practices, then our present student rating methods would .seem 
justified. On the other hand, if student ratings lead to no significant 
improvement, dien other methods of changing teacher behavior 
should be employed, \ ^ . 

One of the first persons to "ekamine the relationship between stu- 
dent feedbaek and facfdty behavior was Centra (1972b). He.under« 
took a study during the 197N72 academic year at five different types 
oi colleges. In his study college teachers were asked to administer a 
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student rating form in one of their classes/ The teachers were tnen 
randomly assigned to one of three groups. 

1. The feedback group, ""Tuachcrs in this group administered a student 
rating form^at midiumeiiLT and received a>,summary of the results idthin 
a week along with ionie coniparison data lo aid in Interpretation, In 
research terms this is the "treatment" group, with the tveaiment in this 
Instance being eiicntially whar ii done at most colleges thai use student 
ratings for instructional improvement, the results being seen only by 
the instructor. 

2. The no-feedback group. This group used the rating form at midsemes- 
ter but did not receive a summary of results unti) the end of the semester. 
This is the so-called '^control" group. 

3. The poshtest group. In this case the rating form was used only at the 
end of the semester to dcterniine whether midsemcster ratingi had jS 
sensitizing effect on teachers in the no-feedback group; that is, whether 

, simply using the . form caused teachers to changCi even without getting 
feedback, (p. 20) < ' 

f 

Centra hypotheslied that if student feedback improved Instruction^ 
then the end-of«iemester ratings of the feedback group should have 
been better than either the no-feedback or the^posttest group. It v/as 
not. in fact/ all three groups turned out to be nearly identical in their 
scores for each of the items, an indication that the group of in- 
structors who received student feedback did not noticeably modify 
their teaching practices in the half-semester. This finding was true 
for instructors in all disciplines, from both sexes, and with varying 
amounts of teaching experience. 

Had Centra stopped' there the results would have suggested that 
student ratinp are of little or no value in changing instructional 
practices. But additional analyses proved that this was not the case. 
Teachers in tHe' feedback and no-feedback groups were asked to. re- 
spond at mid'Semester to slightly reworded items from the student 
form, such as whether they thought they had made their objectives 
clear, and whether they thought they were encouraging students to 
think for themselves. It was lioped^ that student feedback ivoiild 
effect changes in teachers,, who rated themselves more favorably than 
did their students, Centra (1972b) 'found that his expectations were 
generally fulfilled; the greater the discrepancy— where the discrepancy 
reflected the extent to which students rated teachers less favorably^ 
than the teachers apparently expected— thi greater the likelihood of 
change (p. 21). . 

What are the implications of Centrals research for us today? Farst,^ 
they support the utility of student ratings for instructional improve-:, 
ment— instructional improvement not in the sense of enhancing stu-^ 
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dent learning, but in the sense of changing instructor behavior in the 
classroom. Secondly, they support the point that stud^mt ratings are 
a limited way of improving teaching and that ihiir impact will vary 
according to the "treatment" given the student responses (Centra 
1972b, p* 22), The magnitude of changes in instructor behavior was 
not great in CenM*s study. More research is needed to determine 
whether or not publicized ratings would have resulted in greater 
changes. Finally, this study suggested that there may be other forrris 
of feedback to the instructor that would be more effective than 
computer printouts, 

More recently, McKeachie and Lin (1975) have^ explored the 
effects that personal feedback of student ratings have had on teacher 
behavior. The results of their study indicate that student ratings 
alone are not very helpful in changing teacher behavior, but th'at a 
plan for using student ratings in the counseling of teachers is, Could 
it be that the greatest value of student ratings will be in their use in 
faculty development programs, as opposed to their use in the evalua- 
tion of faculty for promotiph or tenure? 

Resaarch on Colleague, Administrator, and Self 'Evaluations Qf^Facult% 
This section will review briefly a selected group of the more cur- 
rent research, studies in the areas of colleague, selt, and administrator 
evaluation of faculty. The reader is referred to the works of Cenova 
'(1976y,. Miller (1974, 1972), and Scott (1974) for more complete re- 
views of research in these three. areas* ^ ^ 
5 Centra (1975) recently studied the reliability of colleague ratings in 
the evaluation of college teachers. His study was an attempt to find 
answers to the following questions: *S . . How would colleague rating's 
baied on actual classroom observation cornpare with student ratings? 
How reliable would colleaguri evaluations be when the influence of 
teaching reputation is minimiied?" (p. 828). The study itself was 
conducted in a new, small university. Student and colleague ratings 
were obtained from 78 teachers. For 54 of these, complete colleague 
data * (two visits by each of three colleagues) were available. The 
sample included faculty members from each department and from 
all ranks; it therefore appeared to be representative of the total 
faculty* To facilitate comparisons of student and colleague ratings, 
16 items were selected from the student rating form, called SIR, Stu- 
dent Instruction Rating (Centra 1972a), and used as the instrument 
for colleague ratings. Items selectid for the cqlleague rating version 
reflected practices that could be observld during a class visit, Each 
teacher in the study was observed and rated twice by each of three 
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colkagues . for a;: total of ! six separate ratings. Participants were 
visited by colleagues from both their own arid other departments, and 
most of the visits occurred in the last half of the winter term. Finally, 
the student ra'tings used for comparison in the research were collected 
in the last week of classes with thr. SIR form. . 

Centra (1975) iound that colleagues were very generous in their 
ratinp. For iKample, on the item evaluating Qyerallnijstxuctor effect- 
iveness, ^tha average colleague .^rating was ,4A7i:oj| "tf 5-^^ 
(s.d. ^.43). Student'ratings for* tKese same instructbrs were 3115 very 
favorable* but nbt to the same extent as cdileagues^^atlngs: The 
average of the student class means was BM (s.d*^.54) (p. S80)^More 
importantly^ C^ntra^fpund that the projected reliability for IS^stu- 
geiit raters was .85, while for 15 colleague raters it was only VB7* Afsb,- 
the 'average correlation among^ratirigi by different colleagues was 
slightly under J6 (1975, 331). Centra feels that the low reliability 
for colleague ratings is serious enough to cast doubt on the value of 
colleague ratings. He beileves that rfliable colleague evaluation would 
require several visits to a faculty member's classes by at least a dozen 
colleagues, a timfe investment that he .thinks many faculty members 
would be unwilling or unable to make (1975, p. 332). He concludes 
his study by stating that there may, however, be seyerjl important- as- 
pects of teaching that colleagues would seem' to be able to judge. 
Among these wieri the "instructor's qualifications and knowledge in a 
subject, the course syllabus and objectives, the reading lists and 
materials employed in instruction and the assignments and examina- 
tion" (1975, p. 335); Finally, he felt that colleagues might also be able 
to judge concrete evidence of student achievement in the form oL 
test results, term papers, or course projects* ^ 

Hildebrand, Wilson, and Dienst (1970), like Centra, have sug- 
gested that ratings by colleagues might be used' tp .supplement ratings 
by students* In their research on student ratings, they found that 
there were certain . items that faculty, not students, could observe and 
evaluate* They felt that colleague rating scales could be developed 
from these items (pp*;S7-S8)* In this investigation, Hildebrand et al. 
also discovered fairly high agreement between faculty and students 
in terms o£ a given teacher's teaching effectiveness (Hildebrand et 
aL, 1970, p* 7)* Kulik (1974) has reported more recently that such 
agreement between these two groups Jias been found in several 
studies* 

In summary, it would appear that there is still considerable con- 
fusion regarding the role of cpl league evaluation of fdculty in higher 
education* Although a substantial number of educators have ex- 



.pressed their personal views (Miller 1972; Eble 1972j^Kulik 1974; 
Kulik and McKeachie 1976; Seldin 1976)i research studies investigat- 
ing the reliability and validity of colleagiie evaluation for purposes 
of evaluating teaching, research, or service performance have yet to be 
carried out. . 

' Let us now look at some of the research on administrator ratings 
of college faeulty. Kulik |1974) has reported that "Insofar as it is, pos- 
sible to judge from published research, ratings^^a teacher '"by tfTi 
administrator"^ are virtually Interchangeable^^ith ratings by' the 
teachers' colleagues" (p.. 3). One study desofibed by Kulik was con- 
ducted by Blackburn and Clark (1971) in a small midwestern college. 
They found a correlation of .62 between ratings by administrators 
and by colleagues, and suggest that this is probably 'as high a cotTela- 
tion as the reliabilities of the two composites would allow. These 
researchers also found a correlation of ,47 between administrative 
ratings and student ratings of teaching effectiveness. They conclude 
that the correlation between ratings of administrators and students— 
if adjusted for unreliability— would probably be about the same as 
that between ratings by students and colleagues (Kulik 1974, 3). 
It is not possible, howiver, to generalize 'from this one study that 
colleague, administrator, and student evaluations tend to correlate 
at a high level. We have even fewer research studies on administra- 
tor evaluation of faculty than we do on colleague evaluation. A 
great deal more research is needed to determine .the associations that 
exist, if any, between colleague, student, and administrator evaluia- 
tions of faculty. 

As we have seen, support for faculty self-eyaluation as a teaching 
appraisal technique has come from Miller (1972), Miller recommended 
that it be adopted as part of an evaluative system because: 

As one develops greater self^awarenessj he is ^ble to reipond mora effec* 
lively to the .areas and iniercsis of oihcrsj and he is , more likely to 
observe unspoken dues to behaviors and needs (p, 85)* 

' There are, however, sevfral strong critics of the evaluation of teach- 
ing performance througli self-evaluation. Eble (1972), for example, 
suggested that the subjective nature of self-appraisal would not be 
a substantial addition to evaluation processes that, in his view, were 
most in need of objective data: Interestingly enough, there has been 
at least one research study ithat would give strength to this position, 
Blackburn and Clark (1971) found little support tor the usefufness of 
faculty lelf-ratings. In their study, they reported negligible correla' 
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tions between self-evaluations and evaluatlorii by administratorii 
colleagues, an& studehts (Kulik 1974, p* S)* 

One of the problemi M^hh self*€valuatibns is that they are not 
composite ratings^ In cbmposite ratingSi such as student or colleague 
ratingSj difffirencei among the raters will cancel out. The severe judg-^ 
meiU of oiie colleague in a colleague rating form may be balaaced by 
a more lenient rating from another* and thuij a tempered judgment 
emerges -from disparate viewSi Self-ratings, on the other hand, are- 
not composites but evaluations from a single person* In self Reports, a 
format wf ighting of all kinds and sources of information that clearly 
outlines evidence desired should be mandatory, Otherwise, the dull 
instructor may^rassign himself a' more generous rating than ^he bril- 
Jiant or good teacher who is selteffacing. ^ ^ 

The AAUP "Statement on Teaching 5valuation"^"pfesents both of 
the arguments ^haL are being piade for^Mnd against faculty self- 
evaluations today 1 / 

"\ . Thf limitations of self^evaluatlon aru obvioui; and neither the teacher 
\nor the instttutjon shouId. bg satlsncU with self-evaluation alone. How- - 
^ver,/ faculty members as individimls or as members of committeei can 
asssit colleagues^ In making the kind of lalfiovaluitioh which conititutcs 
a contribution to improving ohd evaUiating teaching. Arousing an Inter- 
est in self-examination^ structuring solf^evaiuations so that - they might 

, afford^ Wore reliable 4a ta, and giving faculty members the opportunity 
to assess their own teaching etfectsvencss, and to add their own interpreta- 
tion, of student ratings and classroom visitations can increase the use- 
fulness of self -evaluation as a part of the review process^ (1974, p.' 170) 

If one of the major purposes of faculty evaluation Is for faculty 
development, then it .would seem appropriate to include self-evalua- 
tion as part of the evaluation process. The reflection stimulated by 
self-evaluation can be rewarding for both the faculty member and the 
college, A faculty member's views on his or her place in a total edu- - 
cational program provide^ baseline data for the establishment, of In-, 
dividual development goals, These views ;aIso provide a college with 
an inventory of its human resources. 

Summary 

As we have seen in this sectionj there has been a great deal of re- 
search conducted in the area of student evaluation, primarily in the 
area of student ratings* Even with this extensive riesearch, we have not 
been able to establish the validity of student ratings in terms of stu^ 
dent achievement* More research is obviously needed; particularly at 
the Institutional level, to establish both the reliabllitv and validity 



of the various rating instruments being used today. In contrast, the 
areas of colleague» admin is traior, and self^evaluation of ^ teacher per- 
formance have received very little research attention. Because of this 
lack of researchp very few conclusions can be drawn regarding tlie im- 
pact of these types of evaluations on either student learning or faculty 
behavior* Most^ people who have studied one or more of these formi 
of evaluation, however, would recommend that faculty evaluation 
should not rely on dnly one source of information for data* The best 
approach to faculty evahiation would appear to be one that is as 
comprehensive as possible* 
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There ara an increasing number of varied faculty developmant 

grams in higKer education todays As wifli rriany lon^ innovative 
^ and rapidly expanding progratnSi a conipreHenlivf IBt of these does 

not exist. The purpose of this chapter wiil be to describe briefly some 
^ recent developments that . might stimulate others to think more 

deeply about their own faculty development activities. The main 
1 intent here will be to illustrate and not evaliiate, .The programs in- 
w eluded are those fo^ which descriptions were available and that 
: ^' represented a variety of different types of approaches* >Jo other 

selectivity criteria than these were used. . 
^ . . Since in some cases topics are parallel and in- other c^is tiot, the 
; ' reader might find it helpful to consider th^ tollowing questions* 

^ ^ • What circumstances' caused the fonnatiQn of the program? 

V ^ • What type of goals are expressed through the program? 

' • How was the progriyn organized and staffed? "^^^ 

r— ™«-^Vliat were the major activities of the program? 

• What method of funding was used to support the program? 

• How has the program been evaluated? 

• What policies has *he program established that appear to be 
related to i^s success? ^ 

:'. /■;■'!. . ^ ^ ■ ^ ' ^ _ 

A University Faculty Davalopmcnt Program— Syracuse University's 
% Center for ImtrucUonal Davalopment 

1 The creation of the Center for Instructional Development (CID) 
t ^ at SyracUse University was based on a series of assumptions* The first 

a^umption was that the future of the institution rested on a high 
quality and exciting academfc program that would bring about in» 
creased student enrollment and decreased attrition. The second as- 

2 sumption stated that traditional curriculum and course structures 
t were generally insensitive to the needSi Jnterests, and abilities of the 

individual i student, The third and final assumption was that major 
and long-lasting improvements in curriculum and instructional pro- 
gramming; would not take place unless a stimulus for change was 
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provided and unless an effective procedure for change was desigpfd 
^c: ,'y. and implemented (bumond 1975, p. 2). ' • 

111^:/ ; CID was established in July 1971 as. ar out^bwth of, and^fe- 

; placement for, the Center for Instructional Com (CIC) 

- at Syracuse, A reorganization b£ existing personnel, Ibmbined with 
fek ■ $108,000 in new funds^ permitted additional staff to ye hired in de- 
ft^i^ velopment and evaluation as well as in some of the audiovisual sup- 

1%;,- . porrareas'that provided campus-wide servkes^ were a part of 

I:- the on-going responsibilities retained from /the fonner CIC operation. 

' In addition, for maxirnum efficiency, alLcampui audio services 
that previously had not been/part of the^CIC were brought together 
in this new Center, which included both the still and motion picture 
photographic units that were fonnerly sgparate^^operaU However, 
' it so^n became a^ that havirig major media sujppqrt iinits in 

the center caused confusion about the furiGtions of- the fenter and 
about the relationship of the budget to specific activities. It was for 
these reasons that, in the summer of 1973, a second'major reofgam 
tion took place that resulted -in jhe structure. jhat now en^^^^^ 

inbnd 1975, p?l)J^ ' ; ' 

The center now operates within the office of the Vice Chancellor for 
Academij^^ Affairs and under the direction of the Assistant Vice 
' Chancellor for Instructional Development, to whom the center re- 
ports. Also reporting to this office is the"Directgr of Audio and 
' Visual Support, Organizationally, the Center has six units., A key one 
is Development, which consists of four hiU-time profeMiorials .\s^ 
are responsible for working with departmenti on major projects/ 
Their task is to choose which ^projects the Center should undertake^ 
to plan and design them in collaboration with the departments and 
faculty members involved, and to call oh the Center^s technical staff 
and resources as needed. Each project has one of the Center's top 
professional, staff members in. charge^nd that person is responsible 
for every aspect of the project until is it completed and phased into 
"^>^the regular operation of the academic department, 

TKc'second major unit of the Center is the Research and Evalua-^ 
. tion office/ The^Center staff considers it especially significant that 
/ evaluation is an on-going, in4iouse function, built into every project 

from its inception. At- Syracuse dt is considered vital for research ^ 
= perts to be in on the start of a projectlo help define objectives, de^ 
sign especialfy appropriate measurement instruments, and monitor the 
\ progress of the project throughout. The purpose of this unit is pri- 

, marily to assist those involved in the project to improve it as it goet 
■] \ along* s ' 



A third major part of the Center is Project Advancei one of thie 

/^Jarpst higli school-college articulation programs in the country, en- 
rolling over 2,000 students in 40 school districts throughout New 

'.York State, Project Advance grew out of the campus activities of the 
Genier. The Project offers selected university courses to high^ school 

t students" for regular 'Syracuse Universit.y credit. These cburser are 
taught by university-trained and supervised high school teachers ^s 
^part of thpir regular teaching load and as a^^ part of the students* 
normal academic progranrt. The project operates on a break-even 
basis, thereby alldwing the charge to students for university overhead 
and credit to be modest. First field-tested in the fall;of 1973, the 
projfct had by 1976 expanded to neaFly 60 school districtSi with con= 
tinued expansion anticipated. ^ ^ 

_A_6raphica and; Printing unit is the fourth element in the Center. 
Staffed by three professional artists, it handles all layout and design 
activities. As time permits, thisHmit alio produces materials, at no 
charge, for faculty to use in jhe^classroom. Significantlyj thougl^most 
of the media support units of the University are located ifP^m Audio 
and Visual Support Services unit separate from the Center, but re- 
sponsible to it. - 

A fifth Cdmponent of the Center is an independent Learning 
Laboratoryi a 78^station facility used primarily to field-test the initial 
drafts of new 'material before being generally used on students, The 
Learning Laboratory is designed to permit students "to use Instruc- 
tional sequences that use various media, ranging from audio tapes and 
simple programmed bookletSi to tape/slides, film, and multimedia 
sequences. Each week an average of 1^000 students sign-in for up to 
30 courses. In additioh, seven of the University's computer terminals 
are located near the Learning Laboratory tbi permit use of cbmputer 
simulations and various computational techniques. 

A sixth unit, added recently, is Test-Scoring and Evaluation, This 
also provides, for student ratings of faculty, which faculty tn^Bers ' 
are free to use on a voluntary, basis. . ^ 

The Center is, staffed not only by the full-time p^dfessiondls, but 
al?©^ Iby, Fellows in JnstEUetional -Development— faculty members 
wfios¥Tfme is recompensed; with the approval of appropriate depart- 
ment chairmen and deans, through the use of discretionairy funds at 
the, Center'^ disposal. Usually; six to eight faculty are awarded these 

-fellowships each year and are *paid for a period during the summer 
at a rate .equivalent to their regular salary, Individual departments 
also provide support for additional faculty to work on developmental 
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projects; arid^ graduate interns from the School o£ Education serve in 

the Center as welL * ^ ^ ^ 

The Center for InstrucUonal Development has created a very 
elaborate process for faculty development that has been described by 
Diamond et al, in a publication entitled IndividuaUzcd Develop- 
ment for Individualked Learning.;in Higher Education (1975); The 
process covers twd major stages: (l) design, and (2) production, im^ 
plementation, and evaluation,. The basic steps of their model in the 
production and implernentatioii stage of curriculum and instructional 
development are (1) stating objectives, (2) design of evaluation instru^ 
ments and procedures, (3) selection of internal design format, (4) 
evaluating '^d selecting existing materiah, (5) designing 4nd Held 
testing new materials, (6) logistifcal cdordinatipn, and (7) implement ; 
tatibn, evaluation, and revision. In using this model the Center has ; 
been directly involved in over 50 projects; ranging from individual 
courses to entire curricula, and has worked, wit hover 20Q faculty mem. 
bers. While tlie Center is still supporting sprhe single course prbjects, 
there has been a tendency over its five-year history for schools, and d^ 
partments to 'request Center involvement in projects of far greaier 
magnitude. For example, some^recent projects of the Center have 111^ 
eluded a 1 accredit calculus sequence, a freshman^year School of Archi» 
tecture Design Core, competency^based Nlusic Education^ and Synaes- 
thetic Education programs, a curriculum design project in gerontology 
and a new undergraduate curriculum design effort in the university's 
School of Educationi , , / . ^ 

This Center seems to be accepted as an established part of the 
academic administration at. Syracuse, It is financed with $275,000 j^r 
year in "hard money" from the regular .unwersity budget^ot by 
outside grants (Gross 1975, p. 4). In 1974^73 the University Senate's 
bvdget .committee reexamined every major activity to decide, where 
td belt^tighten, and commissioned a study to determine wliether the 
u Center deserved continued support. The study revealed overwhelming 
endorsement among faculty, members ancl departments that had 
worked with the 'tenter. 
According to Diamond: , " ' 

- A CentDf like tliis one can be eitabllshed by any smairhisUtution • . 
[Syracu^ enrolls 10,000 uiidcrRmduatcs and ^jvUh only a modeit endow^ 
ment derives most ol its opunUing income from tiiUion.] would take 
an initial investment of under SOO.UOO and some dnhu would be rej 
sources and people already. ?ivailable. merely needing to be redeployed 
"and focused in a new wayV Instructional develupment is much more a 
"matier of inslitMtint^Hl commiimenl than of throwinig monfiy OT-media 
at your problems. (Cross 1975, p. ;4) ^ ^ 
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A College Consortium for Faculty Developtnent — Great Lakes 
Colleges Association's (GLCA) Consorttal Experiment in Faculty 
Development 

- In 197Sj a Kalamazoo English teacher, the^ acting president of 
GLCA, selected a group of teachers to become a task force on imprdv- 
ing teaching. That task fdrce, representing a variety, of disciplines and 
It GLCA schools, became, the Professional Activities Committee that 
spawned a proposal for a faculty development program. W^ith only 
minor modifications, , the proposal survived the critical scrutiny of 
both the GLCA Academic Council and Board and was seeded by a 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., to run from July 1974 to 
June 1977r Financial support for the program is expected to be'over 
1400,000 from LiUy and over $200,000;from the colleges during this 
experimental period. ■ ' 

Government of the program is by an advisory board of GLCA 
teachers and administrators and includes an employed staff of three 
people, two on a part-time basis. Boord members are appointed by 
the GLCA president for the purpose of approving policy, offering 
critical advice and, in some cases, assisting the staff in implement- 
ing the program. ' . 

Elements of the program include teaching fellowships, a con- 
sultant service^ interinstitutional workshops on individual teaching 
issues, and the "development pf bibliogrnphic and other resources. 
Both the elements and the organization of the Program are ^^being 
tested and criticized. Participants in any aspect oE the Program are 
asked for, evaluations. 

Teaching Fellowships—Two rounds of GLCA Teaching Fellow- 
ships, supporting excellence in teaching, will have been completed 
by June 1977, Thirty-four GLCA faculty members are now finishing 
Fellowship responsibilities and more than forty new Fellows gathered 
for an initial conference in the spring of 1976. Appointe^^by their in- 
dividual institutions on the basis of ^'potential for growth in teach- 
ing,'* Fellows are commissiotied to %vork toward personal professional 
objectives, to ass time responsibilities for stimulating interest in teach- 
ing issues on their home campuses, and to meet with the entire group 
of Fellows to . examine liberal education botli^ in philosophy and 
classroom applications. 

The application procedure this year erriphasized potential relation- 
ships between a Fellow's ^longUerm professional growth and his or her 
examination, through a project, of any of a wide ^ range of in- 
structional, phUosophical, aiul Institutional concerns. The new Fel- . 
lows are not fequired to make final project plans until this summer's 
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workshops are concluded, but preliminary proposals indicate iri- 
terest in such diverse issues as teaching writing, designing new cur* 
ricula in urban and women's studies, retraining in Renaissance and 
art history, reaching less able students, using computer-assisted in- 
struction, and evaluating the structure o£ liberal education. 

The 1976-77 •Fellom met for a weekend conference in April and 
attended two workshop sessions, lasting ihore than a week each, in 
. June and July. The first session of the summer workshop included a 
colloquia on values in liberal education, programs on classic tqaching 
styks, learning theories and methodologies, and opportunities to 
examine personal styles of learning and teaching. A general emphasis 
of the second session, in which spouses of Fellows were invited to 
participate, was on changing patterns in careers and life^styles, ^ 

The newly^appointed group of Fellows is more heterogenous than 
the first round. A. dispropbrtionate^ number of the first group were 
social scientists and. a majority were , assistant professors. T^he new 
group represents, in almost eqijal number, the humanities and both 
the social and the natural sciences, and nineteen new Fellpws are 
associate or full professors. Also; to date almost twice as many women 
have been selected as in the previdus round of fellowships, 

Consultant S^ruice—fhe Consultant Service was established^^ in 
October 1975 to create uhe opportimity for an individual or a 
small group of faculty to discuss teaching Jssues with a colleague 
from anotlier campus. The^Servipe is designed to encourage teachers 
to examine issues relevant to their own teaching and to discuss and 
wark on these systematically with as much freedom from campus 
social and rohtical pressures^as possible. This basic 'use of the 
Service is increasing;, but expressed needs of a slightly different 
variety have resulted in a logical, but unanticipated outgrowth of the 
Consultant Service— **mini^worksh6ps/' To date, these one^day con- 
ferences liSve gathered faculty members from three or tout fteighbbr- 
ing colleges to consider' such topics as the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, videotaping of teaching, and the purchase, maintenance, and 
operation of audiovisual equipment, ' ^ 

Interinstitutional Workshops—Tht intcrinstitutional workshops are 
: the element of the Faculty Deyelopment Program's first three years of 
activity that touched the greatest number of GLCA faculty members. 
GLCA interinstitutional workshops have been scheduled by , faculty 
request and filanned by fliculty members. Each workshop is designed 
around one central teaching issue and brings together between 30 and 
SO participants, usually for two or three days. The , workshop is 
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geared to encourage folloW>up activity within the participating in- 
stitutions and to continue intercampus exchange. 
^ The six workshops held in 1975-76 were: Student-Faculty Rela- 
tions, Teaching of Urban Studies, The Uses of the Outdoor Environ- 
ment for Teaching and Research, The Women's Studies Workshops 
The Workshop on Teaching Writing, and The Summer Simulation 
Workshop. Each was. proposed and, after approval by'lTie Faculty 
DevelopmentvBoard, planned by faculty membjrs^'froni one or more 
GLGA institutions. There was no other^^ornmon requirement; and 
while the program offered counsel ^d nnancial assistance, the style,^ 
format and basic objectives were the responsibility of the faculty 
members planning the workshop* 

Et^a/tm^ion— During 1975 an ''external review team" v/as employed ^ 
to visit campuses, review evaluation reportsr and assist in a variety, of 
ways with formative assessment of the program*s elements and the 
impact on individuals and institutions. The team then proposed that 
the next phase of the program slipu Id primarily be evaluated from 
within, although each member of the team agreed to continue in a 
special relationship to the program. 

In summary, the twelve GLCA institutions share a common com- 
mitment to liberal education, yet represent botli varied resources and 
considerable differences^ in approach and philosophy, The program 
admintitrators believe most good teachers want to improve pro^ 
fessionally, and they believe comirig together from diff^renit institu- 
tions ' stimulates thinking and fosters broader bases of support^ for 
both teachers and colleges, A prime goal of the program has been to 
keep aware of and centered on the needs represented by diverse in- 
stitutions, while giving support and encouragement to each (Reed and 
Scholl 1976, pp. 14). 

A Statewide Prografn for Faculty Development— Florida's Community 
Staff and Program 'Dcveloptrient (SPD) Project 
Ih 1968 the Florida legislature approved a special statewide fund- 
ing program for staff and program development (SPD) for the state's 
community colleges, Under, this program, the colleges were to receive 
initial funding at the rate of 8 percent of college salaries for staff_^ 
development act ivisies,. In J .97 3, a new procedure^f or^de termini ng the 
apportionment of state funds jo_Borrda*08 community college dis- 
tricts was enactecli. The^^ew funding procedure law removed' staff 
and^program development ^authoriEation and formulation from law. 
State Board of Education Rule 6A-14.29 now provides the authority 
for the SPD program and provides the allocation- formula* Further 
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direction for administering the SPD program remain& with the State 
Board's Division of Community Colleges, and funding is now at the 
rate of 2 percent of each college- s previous year's apportionment for 
current operation (Division of Community Colleges 1976, p* 1). 

A Staff and Program Development Guidelines Comfriittee, consist-, 
ing of representative members of the community college system, aids 
the Florida Division of Community Colleges in maintaining guide^ 
lines for the SPD program. The SPD program is coordinated by a sys- 
teirt of one. SPD representative from each community college. At the 
college level, however, a variety of staff development models are in 
operation, ranging from the use of staff development committees and 
comprehensive programming to onemian operations and limited- 
focus projects. 

Under the program each college SPD coordinator is required to 
submit three forms in the planning and evaluation of his or her 
college's start and program development activities to the Division of 
Community Colleges, The first form is the "Five^ear Goals^Plan/' 
On this form are identified the long-range goals for staff and^rogram 
development as dcteimined by the college. Each year the colleges are 
required to review their plans and submit either an updated or con-, 
tinued ^'Goals Plan/^ The second form required by the Division is 
. the Activity Evaluation " On this form are reported the evaluations 
of staff and program development activities. An Activity Evaluation 
is prepared for each discrete activity. Finally, a "Financial Report 
Summary" form is submitted %vith each collection of Activity Evalua- 
tion Forms. ■ . 

Basic to the staff and program development concept is that it is not 
a device^ .to obtain more operating funds for the community colleges, 
The use^of staff and program development funds to pay for normal 
operating expenses is not permitted under this system. Since staff arid 
progi am development funds are appropriated for staff and program 
development purposes, the follo%ving restrictions are in. operation* 

1. Sn/nr/^j-FunUlng new pqsUinni \vUli stnfT and program development 
mbney, when authoiiied, is liirihcd to phnining and hutiaiing new pro* 
gramg. The payinuni of s^ihiiici Tor sncii posilions from stafT and program 
' development fund^ is lihiUud to a maKlnunn of three years. . 
Funding enisling poiUions with stafr and program development .nioncy, • 
wh^-n autlifui/ed. is iliniied to providing released time for planning or 
itiicly which contributes directly and measurably to program develop- 
ment. Staff ^nd prograni development fundi mny be used, for ialary in- 
creaics or fringe benents only for posilions supported from^ siafT ■ and 
progruin developijieni funds. * 

Salary payments iiie to. lm,,limiied to program initiation or improvement 
rather than eKjJunsion of e^isiijig programs, * 
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2* Eqnipni0fit>^V\uxham)^ equipment with slafT and progmm develop- 
ment funds is limited to pfograni initiation or improvement Taiher than 
expansion of existing progianis. In addition, the eqnipment mult not, ^ 
. merely/ duplicate oir replace cxiiting cquipnmntj inerely increase existing " 
inventories; or meet rcgidar» ongoing eqiiipmcnt riceds, Equipment piit- 
V cha^d with stalf and program ayViJopment fiinds must not account "for 
more than riftcen per cenL'^i._ihe"siaff and program development alloca* 
tion of the college for jhr"~ycar of purchase-. A collie Indy reqiieot autliori^ 
zation from the Division of Connnunity Colleges to e?cceed this limita- ' 
tibh on thy basis of special Justincation^ 3 . - 

A limitation of three years applies to eqiiipmeiit rental and equipment 
incremental purchases.. . ' ' . ^ 

3. Conlmff?i£'V--A c^budgcted contingency ii permitted ^in an amount not 
i to .exceed two percent of the staff pnd program development allocation 

of th§ college for the yca^of the contingency. Expenditure of contingency 
funds' must be coniiituiit with the giridelinci, . / ^ \, 

4. Sslf'Siudy^SiSLtf and program development funds must not be used to 
pay the direct costs of meeting Southern Association or other accreditjng 

0 agencv self-study requirements, {Division of Communiiy Coyeges 1976,. 

From 1969 to 1975 Florida's two-ytfar collegas have spent $14,374,- 
296 on their SPD programs. Their 1974-75 expenditures alone 
amounted to |2i42 1,866. Table 6 provides a description of SPD 
expenditures by Program Planning and Budget System (PPBS) pro- 
gram areas f of 1974-75. > ^ 

It can be seen from this table that most of the fundi in 1974>'75 
were spent on inbtructional staff, However, this program does not limit 
expendltiires to only full'time teaching faculty, Funds in this system 
have been arid are being spent on programs for administrative, 
clerical and other iupport staff (Zion and Sutton 1973, pp, 41^51), 
In summary, one might describe the Florida SPD model as a compre- 
hensive staff development system that includes organizational as 
well as personal arid instructional development components* 

A Hegtoiial Consortiurnxfor S acuity Dehalopmant^Kansas City 
Regional Council for Education's Ce7itcr for _ ' , 

Professional Drnjelopment . ' , ^ ^ t - 

In 1978 the Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education 
(KCRCHE) began to shift its programs and services increasingly ^into 
the area of profassionall de^^ In 1974 the Center for pro- 

fessional Development was established by a three-year grant of |2ll2,- 
.150 from the W. K. K.elIogg Foundation. It was agreed that , re- 
sources— both cash and in-tind— from -KCRCHE's central program 
budget and from th© participating colleges and universities %vould 
also be committedlo tlie Center annually^ Member contributions have 



. ^ .. ■ I ■ 
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taken the form of an annual $500 institutional fee, ^Jafinjormula 
matching for grants made by the Center to hom^cattipus/ pro- 
fessionalf. The Center's budgets for the two years of its operation, 
with a projection for the third year, yield the following totals (Gaige 
1976, p^?): ' ' / 
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$90,377 


$292,627 



There are approximately 2,600 faculty members and administrators 
in the member institutions of I^CRCHE, They teach in and ad- 
nSlnister three public and one private cGmmunity college, one large 
urbM state university, 10 private liberal arts colleges, mosj^^SOheni 
located in rural communities, and one private college ^^^rft. ^ >^ 

The^enter was staffed in its first year by one fulLrtms-^^efissional 
and in" M^cbrid year by ah otlier protess^^^^i tli adj unc t staff 
drawn prirnTWlT— FmrfT th^^fffrHrii^r— r^Tpg^^ and universities of 
KCRCHE, and with assistance as well from other prop^am officers on 
the .KCRCHE professional staff. A detailed description of the Center's 
services is cohtained in a program brochure, but its major components 
can be summariied as follows: 

Services for teaching effectweness and retfainmgt 

Individual ^rviccs are kvailahlc to those who want to increase their 
tcnching effectiveness, or to prepare for new teaching asiignnients within 
the home institutiDn. Such services ' include in-class observation . and 
jEVaiualion of the teacher's classroom perfoimance, assistances, ^yitb.^fh^^ 
development of course njatoJali/ iegcMng^iii^th^ of course 

Drgani^tionr assistance with proposal-writing for iupport of the In^ 
dividuars professional development^ projects; and help .with sabbaticar 
and long-range career planning. To these ends, private constiUation, 
workshops, information services, and short-term internships are available 
. In and through the Center. v. 

S^fviees for % d m inisira i ive e ffective n e^0WM- fdtra in tngi , T . 

Individual services are available to ^itllS^^.j^^^ want to increase their ' 
admihistrative effectiveness, or to prfc^sfre'V|or- new teaching assignments 
withinV the home ' instiliitlon. Mch ^rvicyi^ iriclude on'thefjob observa^ 
^ tion and_j>^lua^tlmUiiE^ 
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with matyrials, radiinniairatlvc iiielhuds, and inodels of administrative 
orgunlzation- assistaiice witli proiJosaUwriting for support of llie indi» 
vidual'i professional devclopnieni projects; and help with sabbatical and 
loiig^range career planning. To theie ends, privuLi consultation, work- 
' shops.^ inforinatijn surviccs, and ihort-term intcrnihips are available in. 
and through the Center* 
Personal Mervieesi 

The Center gives particular attentioif to issues which arise in, the pro^ 
fessional lirc'Cycle, New teactwrs get assistance with aiandard and non^ 
traditional classroom metliodi, independent study, course design, biblio- 
graphical resources, studeninidvisiiig, and long-range career planning. 
Mid'career professionQls get assistance with interest^aptitude testing, in* 
dividual consultation, and group discussion of mid career intereils and 
problems. Pre'relircnicnt planning oiTera timely attemion to fmancial, 
avocational, and other aspects of retirement, Csreer assssMment aud re/o- 
cation services inclnde help with preparation of professional resumes, 
testing and assessment of career alternatives, and Job search procedures 
for those whose contracts are not renewed. PsychQlogieal services^ both 
individual and group, are available to those who face especially difficult 
career ^or personal problems* 

Infofmaiian services^ » i-^ 

By virtue of its location within the Kansas City Regional Council for 
Higher Education, the Cenrer can provide each individual professional 
with a direct link to a wide in formation -network, both within the 
KCRCHE melnber campuses, dnd beyond them in llie wider community 
of higher education. The KCRCHK staff constantly monitor the broad 
field of professional practice to lind out what is happening where, wlio_ , 
is doing it, how ii is being done, Und whether or not it worki. Informa- 
tion is also available on regional and national conferences, professional 
. meetings, ^advanccd^degree and post-doctpral programs, and funding op- 
portunities. (Gaige 1970, pp, 3*4) j 

Two things in particular distinguish rfie operational style of the 
Center for Professional Development. First, the members of staff 
work primarily on a one-to-one basis with individual teachers and 
administrators from the member campuses, Group activities— work-- 
shops and conferences— are conducted to deal efficiently and eost^ 
effectively with common areas of interest and need and to provide the 
staff with , a wide range of initial contacts that may res^iU in in- 
dividual consultation; but in spite of its staff-intensive character, the 
staff ^t the Center has become convinced that one-to-one consulta- 
tions are the most effective and relevant way in which professional 
assistance can be provided: Secondly, complete confidmtiality is as- 
sured to ajl who request the services of the Center, With the full 
support of the participaung institutions, it is'clearly understood that 
the Center staff will make no report to the home campus on their 
relationships with clients, except at a client's request. 

Evaluatioii~T\m Center for Professional Development has gathered 
some useful mtasu^es of its work. Since its iriception in September 
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of 1974, the Center's ^taff has worked with 335 campus professionals 
in direct, one-to-one consuhation. Additionally. 54J persons have been 
in attendance at Center^sponsored conferences and workshops, some 
of which were delivered directly to member campuseSi and some of 
which were held at a central location. Finally, the Center has fx= 
pended |28,4990 in grants to U6 people, who received an additional 
17,125 in 4:1 matching funds from their home institutions. 

There has been further assessment of the Center's effectiveness and 
impacti Art evaluation of Center operations was conducted by Dr. 
Laurence Barrett, currently professor of English at Kalamazoo 
College* In the concluding ?^ection of his evaluation Dr, Barrett com- 
mented on the KCRCHE project: "No program of professional de- 
velopment in this writers Xndwledge has achieved so much in one- 
to-one contacts with individual faculty" (Gaige 1976, p. 6). 
^ Lessons Learrtcd— Gaige (1976) believes that the following insights 
have been gained in this projecti 

I, Ono-tO'onc assistnncc to IncHvjdual fnculcy rncmbcrs and - administra- 
tors, ... is the most elTQctivc way to assist ihem. 

There is no longer any question about the usefulness of this con- 
sortium-ba^-d profussiunal development program as it relates to support 
of individuals on the campuses. ... 

S. Advantages of this coniortium-based profesiional development pro- 
gram In eoniparistjn to sjngle iniliUUion-bast'd programs, 
a* The consortium-based program Ms . moTe cost-effective, * , . 
b. As mentioned abovts the consortium creates a relatively large pool 
of resource people who are available as local cousuUanU, , . . 
, c. Individuals often feel less threatened in discussing their profession- 
related problems wirh -Wironc from the consortium's . central office 
than they do with a colleague from their owti instiiution, , , , 
4* disadvantages- of the consortium 'based professional development pro- 
gram in comparison to single institution' based programs. 

a. It is difficult for the consortium-based program to obtain as much 
visibility on a campus as a campus^based program would , have. , ^ . 

b. Thus, although the consortium pr ogram ca n be ^^igmOiSLWi^Ai^^.. — 
' "^sTiTance to inHIvlduaii on the canipusesj it has more* difficulty than 

many campus-basted progiams in achieving institution-wide impact, . 

5, The type of ohe-to-one assistance which we undertake is staff intensive, 
A great deal of our time is taken up in working witli a relatively few 
Individuals^ dOO to SOD this year. Because we believe it is importanc that 
our program have impact on the member institutions as well as upon 
individuals, we have decided to shift our focus. Instead of brpadcasting.< - 
pur^^^ryices fti all 2,TM faculty niembers and adminiitrators* and then 
assisting whoever comes forward, we will focus our publicity effosti'^ and 
our attentions, on the faculty members and adminiitratori njoit likely 
to have an impact on their inititltutionsl that is» the departrueAt and divi- 
sion chairpersons, the presidents^ deans and several othcr^-key administra- 
tors, , , , We will begin to spencl a larger percentage pFour time or^nii^' 
}Bg-^.orkihop4^.ip, ^40)^^= - — ... ^L. 
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Deeerlptions of Seleotad Student 
and Faeulty Evaluation Programs 

It is indeed surprising that more good descriptions of university 
and community college faculty evaUiation programs cannot be found 
in higher education Htcrature today. Miller (1974) has described the 
evaluation program at Texas Christian and Boyd and Schietinger 
(1976) have given us eight general CKamples of faculty eyaluation 
procedures in the South,. ranging from :facuity evaluation at a pri^ 
vatdy controlled liberal arts college for men to faculty evaluation at 
a dlctoraf degree^gratitilig state university. Beyond these reviews and 
the/ descriptions of Genova (1976) and Miller (1974) of various stu^ 
dd^t ratings forms, very few summaries exist of institutional faculty 
evaluation systems. This section has been included to acquaint the 
■reader with a few examples of some recently developed student and 
faculty evaluation systems in our colleges and universities. 

A Studcjit Evaluation Sys lam— Pur due UnwersHfs 
.. ^'CafatnM' System for Course and rnslructor Evaluation 

The staff of Purdue University's Mensurement and Research Center 
(MRC)/in the sprin^dfS972, created ^^Cafeterla," a computer-assisted 
system for buildingK|)aWr^made student rating instruments and for 
analyzing responsesTd them. Under this system each instructor selects 
from a catalog of rating scale items those that fit his needs. Alter^ . 
natives to this procedure include item selection by students or by 
faculty and student committees. To each selected set, a standardized 
and nonoptional "core" of five items is automatically, added. The^e 
core items serve both for comparisons across and between members 
and they^ assure that each of five recurring factors, facets, or di- 
mensions of teaching afe represented. J As 

Cafeteria encourages and requires considerable faculty participation. 
The applicability , and fairness of each catalogued item becomes ^a 
faculty decision. Quite literally, each instructor shops for a niatch 
between characteristics of his course— its focus, content style, and . 
goals— mcLMliiejmyHttA b^ hich the course is then evaluated. 
Procedures that the systerr^, uses are relativery"^new% altlmTgh the TOn-^- 
cept and its application were suggested by McKeachie, wlio. wrote: 
"It may be desirable for instructors to devise different specific ques- . 
tions^for their use while only a few broad question are used for 



the entire faculty*** He also wrote that **an important principle here 
IS that one is most likeiy to me infonnatinn one' wants. Thus, if we 
want professors to use information from student ratings, our purpose 
is most likely to be achieved if we use items he has asked to in- 
clude*^McKeachie 1969, pp. 439^443). 

Cafeteria was developed as an information retrieval system out of 
a realization that instructional evaluation had become increasingly 
decentralized. The number of entirely tailor-made student rating 
scales has prbliferated in tlie United States. To retrieve and centralize 
evaluation results, MRC's staff collected these scales, edited them to 
conform to a single response pattern, and placed this item pool in 
computer storage. A Catalog wns then pubUshed and distributed to 
the Purdue faculty. . 

The operations for this system are outlined below: 

J -- ■ ■ . 

1, Vxom the catalog, each instructor selucts itunis which bcit fit individual 
rcqniremcnis and Inteiusts. lEcnis nrc rucorded by catalog number on 
spucial itquusc ftanis. which aru then ui ailed to a processing center. 

2, At ilic processing cenier, identilicatlon nunibers are asiipned, a control 
card is generated* and the vutjueHt fusm is input to the computer. On 
cotnniruui, Ihe coinpuler builds ihe' taihsted rating iustrunient and 

■•^—dirccu- printing iUescj ui c^uariMUA ^mi n Une"=pr!uicr. ^ ^ 

V 

3, The unrructor adnunlsters the rating Instrunient to lus/Iier clnss and 
returns completed response sheets (or cards) to the processing cetitcr. 

'L A separate report is generated for ench classroom administration and 
these arc sent to iustrnctors. When a!l evahmtlons for a single seniester 
have been proce^s^cL rrpnrr roniaining itein lesponse charnctetistics 
and norms \% written and distributed to fncultv. All reporting^ and norming 
sequences are coinputefHissUted. (Derrv, Seihert. Starry, Van Horn and 
Wright, 197 1; p, 11) ' - ^ — . ^ 

Participation in. the Cafeteria program at Purdue and elsewhere has 
taken one of tliree forms, which are summarized in Table 7 ticcording 
to the primary components of each. To every rating instrument, re- 
gardless^ of the- form of participation, the University Core is always 
, added. Thus, each participating instructor is evaluated over a com- 
mon set of items. 

The options listed in Table 7 pertain to the standardized alterna- 
tives for participation in Cafeteria, PeriocHcally, departments and/or 
Insfructofs have liad .special requests lor service beyond standardized 
options and these have been accommodated wheney^ passible in tin 
system. V _ _ _ _ 1_ 
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Xable 7. Item Selection Procedures^f or Three Forms of Participaiion 
ifV Cafeteria. 



Typical Number ■. ' ^ 

of Itcins Item Selection Procedures 

Option It liistructor Participation 

15-25 Instructor selects items from the Catalog 

3 . Instructor Writes items of special interest 
5 ' RMC adds University Core autornatically ^ 

Option 2: Instructor and Department Participaiion 

i-l3 Instructor selects items from the Catalog 

3 Instructor writes items of special interest 

8-12 Department selects a core items .v 

5 MRC adds Univetiity Core automatically 

Option J; Dapartnient StantiardizcM a Rating Scale 

20-25 Department comniittee selects iteni*^ from Catalog 

5 MRC adds University Core automaticall) 



Source! Derry* J. Oi et aL The Cafeieria Systemi A Nm Approach to Course and ^ 
Instructor Evaluation, West, Lafeyctte, Indiana: MeaiUrcmcnt and Rescatcli ' 
V Center, Purdue University, 1974, Reprinted by Permisiion. 

The core in this system ierves as an abbreviated, standardized rat- 
ing scale that is nonoptisnal, meaning that a common ^et of itenis 
appears automatically in each rating scale, purrently, five items com- 
prise the core and these were selected being widely jipplicable to.^ 
many different teaching situations- . 

1. My Instructor motivates me to do my best work. 

2. Course assignments are interesting and stimulating,- 

3. My instructor explains diflicnlt material clearly,/^ 

4. OveralL this course is ainong the best I have taken, . 

a. Overall, this instructor is among the best teachers 1 have known (Derry 
et al.p 1074, p. gO). , 

For these core items, an instructor receives a ndrma ive ranking 
based upon selected norm groups, Since participation has not been 
mandatory for most departments at Purdue, those faculty who have 
been evaluated constitute- u seif-selected sample. Nonetheless, items in 
the core have produced "nbrmal" distributionSi suggesting that will-^ 
ingness to conduct evaluation transcends reported performance. 
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in addition . to safeguards provided by confidentiality policies, 
Cafeteria's computer programs have been designed to routinely delete 
the instructor's name from all computer files, Such information is not 
to Cafeteria's functions beyond the Initial report'writirig 



Shortly after Cafeteria's inception, the Measurement' and •Research , 
' Center received requests for information from other colleges and uhi- 
^rsities about the system. ThuSi during the system's development at 
Purdue, care has been taken to create a "Cafeteria'' that could be 
used at other institutions. The system's four FORTRAN computer 
programs : were designed to run on inexpensive minicomputers; a 
systems manual, including information on operations, procedures and 
programs, has been written. The system, complete with programs on 
s source decks, the manual, the 200*item Catalogf and its correspond- 
ing item, norms, can be obtained by way of a licensing agreement with 
the Purdue Research Foundation. The cost is typically S300 per year. 
However, costs for operaiing a' local Cafeteria ' system have been 
found to vary from institution to institution. The cost at Purdue Uni- 
versity is about II cents per student. In addition, each Cafejeria--~^~~ 
user school has participated in a cooperative data exchanger~so that 
norms for Cnfetcria have hedh cHtablished fgr^a-^de range of in^ 
structur and course characterlsilcs.: ^^ 

Approximately 50 instiluiiorisfafe now using Cafeteria, including 
the Universities^ of CalifoiMiia—Davis, Michigan, AlabamnvBirming- 
^ham, Wisconsin^Whitewatcr, Tennessee, Wyoming, phio€tate Uni- 
. versity, and Memphis State. Nlany others are experimenting with this : 
systeni. ^Vithin Indiana, about 30 colleges and universities use the 
sy^item. including both state-supported and private institutions. ^ 

. . . \ ■ 

Ai Communlij College Faculty Evnluntioii Program— - : 

urlijigtotv County College's Evahiatiori, , 
Reviaws, and AfJlJeaUProcedura^^ 

A number of community colleges around the eoimtry are presently 
cperim^nting with administrntive systems thnt eiiiploy "manngeinent 
by objectives" (^IBO) .(Hamilton and Hinko, 1976). Burlington 
County College in Peijiberton, New Jersey, is onp such colIeg|. Over 
a two-year period, a joint committee of faculty and adminfitrators 
at Burlington procfuced a faculty evaUiation phui that is closely re- 
lated 'to the administrative maniigement-by-objectives program of :the 
^ college ancl -^/thc colkge's bbjcctivc-te^^^ systematic approach to 
instruction (Picrai, and Schrocdc ID?'!). This plan was approved by ■ 
the college's administration and ratified and accepted for implement- = 



tation by a vote tlie collegers faculty, Under this ^lan, a faculty 
member and his or her divisional chairperson establish the specific 
objectives to be accomplished within the academic year. The ob- 
jectives are basAd upon specifically stated instructional and in» -; 
stitutiopal evaluative criteria aiYd are^ agreed to by j)pUv the faculty 
member and division chairperson. Also, the methocr by which the at- 
tainment of these objectives Is to be evaluated is subject to tliis 
agreement, and art overseeing committee ©£ faculty tind administrators 
(the' Evaluation Practices rind Appeals. Committee; or EPRAC) has 
been elected to adjudicate any conflicts that arise. Finally, the chair- 
person or the faqulty member, if either so chooses, may agree -to the 
assignment of two divisional faculty members who will assist the chair-, 
person in evaluating, the success of the faculty member in meeting 
the stated objectives. - v ' j 

How the Elan Fiinctims^he Evaluation Practices, Reviews, and. 
Appeals procedure begins with a preeValuation conference^ between 
^he faculty member to be'evaluated and his orKher divisional chair- 
person, This Cbriference is designed to rqsolve three basic questions. 
First, a decision^is made as to whether the evaluation v^ill be formal 
or informaL An informal evaluation consists solely pf the chairperson 
and faculty member reaching agreement on the^%bjectivei\ of the^ 
facukv member nnd the subiriteipn ^^l^^ member, of a selt 

evaluation complete with relevant data to the chairperson by i^e 
end of ih| second semester of ihat,.academici^year. In the case of n 
formal evaluation, a choice of evaluator(s) and the choice of ob- 
jectivei, rri&iodH, and evidence of attainment are required. A formal 
evaluation must take place every third year for tenured faculty mem^ 
' bers, with an informal evaluatioh held in other jyears, Nontenured 
faculty at the coliege are evaluated formally eaclf year. Second^ the 
•chairperson and. the faculty member agiWas to whether Uie evEluap 
tiori will be done by an evaluation team consisting of two members 
of the faculty^member^s division, the divisional chairperson, and . the 
faculty member or by the faculty member and his division chair- 
person alone. Third, agreement is reached on the specific objectiyes 
to be accomplished during the academic year, the method for p 
complUhing the objectives, and the types of evidence to show the 
objectives have been attained. These matters are mutually resloved 
by November of each academic year (Pierce and , Schroeder 1974, 

Once final agreement has been attained on the total evahiation 
plan, tlie plan is implemented an^ the necepary-data^coJlect^ 
expected that the information collected %vill support the progress of 
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the faculty member in meeting \m or her objectives. Faculty members 
are strongly encouraged under tills approach, to use the results o£ 
student evaluation in their evaluation plan, All data is submitted to^ 
the evaluation tearh or the chairperson by January 15 of each aca- 
demic year. The team or chairperson then constructs a written e*^alua» 
tion report based upon the stated objectives. This written report- and 
rating are completed by February 15. The rating can be satisfactory, 
^questionable, or unsatisfactory. In the case of a satisfactory evalua- 
tion^ the procedure ends. If the rating is questionable qv unsatis- 
factory, the division chairperson is required to place with the evalua- 
tion data a description of the efforts he has made to help the faculty 
member to progress satisfactorily during the academic year. The 
faculty member has until March 1 to respond to the evaluation, the 
rating, and the chairperson's statement on his aid to the faculty 
member. Subsequent to March 1, a file is compiled consisting of all 
evaluative information relevant to the faculty member in question. 
This file consists of all information generated in the implementation 
of the evaluation, the report of the evaluation team (if a team has 
been utilized), the chairperson's repuit of his developmental as- 
sistance to the faculty member, and the factdty member's response 
to the team or chairperson. 

System Coordin a /4 <s^i A cl ion am be = mi a n led^ h y= a- pstMw %q tha 

Ev'aluation Practices Revie Coitimittee^ (EPRAC) chair- 

person by. either the faculty member,, being evaluated or by any 
evaluation team member including, in this situation, the chairperson. 
Once ' initiated, the procedure directs the EPRAC chairman to re- 
quest data from all partiep: the faculty member, the evaluation 
team, and/or the division chairperson. Hearinp are scheduled at 

Which both parties to the dispute are allowed to present testimony. 
Based on the hearing, EPRAC renders iu 'decision as to whether the 
evaluation was conducfed adcording to stated procedures and informs 
all parties to the evaluation as well as the dean of instruction. The 

.decision of the committee is binding on all parties. If the EPRAC de- 
cides that the evaluation %vas properly conducted, then the original 
rating stands. If the EPRAC is not satisfied, then it may recommend 
that all or part of the process be repeated or thiit' further data be 
submitted by any or all parties to the evaluation process. The 
EPRA^C will then again review the materials and pass judgment on 
.the procedure as related to the rating awarded. The EpRAC does not 
recommend action concerning sanctions or dismissals. It merely 

^udgei the procedural aspects o£ the evaluation process with respect 
to the final rating besto%ved by the evaluator (^), The division chair- 
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person and doan ijiun dedd? what action is to be taken if the ques- 
tionable or unsaiisfactory rating is found to be valid. The EPllAC is 
composed of faculty members (six) and administrators (threq) (p.. 
29). 

In addition to the evaluation proccclin-esi the joint committee on 
©.valuation has also developed a list of 26 specific criteria on which 
faculty members base their annual objectives. These criieriaTall into 
two major categories: (1) Instructional perfoimance (preparation, 
implementatiorij and evaluation)^ and (2) responsibilities as a mem» 
ber of the college community (committee service, general divisional 
responsibilities, comniunity affairSi submission of appropriate reports, 
student advisingi punctuality, professional growth, professional con- 
duct, and the voluntary assumption of extra responsibilities). Thirteen 
of the 17 criteria in the area of instructional performance are man- 
datory- (miist have annual objectives based on diem), while six of the 
nine criteria in the area of the college community are mandatory 
(Pierce and Schroeder 1974, pp. 31-32). ' 

These evaluative criteria are viewed as parameters that define the 
institutional role of a teaching faculty member at Burlington County 
College. Objeotives bul by the faculty member as a basis lor his or her 
evaluation \arc to be based on these criteria. A faculty member's ob- 
jectives may satisfy more than one criterion; converseJy, any.:one:: 
criterion set may be-satisfied by. more than one objective. These 
criteria are not meant to be allTincluiive nor is it intended that each " 
criteria will necessarily apply to each faculty members objectives. 

During the cieliberations of the original Joint Evaluation Com: 
rnittee, the EPRAC was given authority to recommend action con- 
cerning sanctions or dismissals in Ct\ses of questionable or imsatis- 
factory evaliiations. However j this was changed at the will of the 
general faculty^ which preferred that tlie EPRAC be involved only to 
determine that the procedures had been properly followed and that 
the evaluation was fairly conducted, - 

Pierce and Schroeder (1974) believe that this process provides 
evaluative criteria that delineate the job expectations tlie college holds 
concerning its teaching facidtyj and allows maximum flexibility in the 
areas of the aririiial olsjertives of the faciuty. member and the methods 
by which the evaluation is to be.conducted. Finally, they feel that the 
plan allows the utmost faculty involvement in' the planning of the 
evaluation design through peer participatibn in assessing the out- 
comes (p. S2). . 
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A Nat iofmi Center* s Fnculty Exmluniion Program—Kansas State 
University's Center for Facully Evaluation and Development 
In Higher Education * 

-The Center for Faculty Evaluation and Development in Higher 
Ediication has been created by the Kansas Board of Regents at Kansas 
State University ,to facilitatq the cITorts of faculty nienibers at colleges 
aijd universities across the nation as they pursue their teaching 
activities and otherJ professional responsibilities. Three interrelated^ 
problems constitute the principal concerns of the Centers. They are^ 

U' The design and testing of cfTgctive assessinciu nnd improvement stra- 
tegies in the nreas oh . , - 7. 

a. instructional ^freciivcness ' 
, b. non-teaching facitlty activiii^ i 

c. dcpartniental chairper^Jii activitic^i . ' 

2. The dissemination of proven, itinovative \\%m%%\T\cv\i and Iniprovement 
strategies and ^ ^ 

3. The developmeiit of supportive services for institutioiis implementing 
facility cvahi.^tion and development inograms (lUles 1076, p, 1). 

Kansas State University received a substantiai two-year grant from 
,tlie W..K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, in 1975 to 
support the Cenibr in its nationwide effoixs. In a efrort to .continue 
ihe broad range of activities it is presently undertaking, the Center Is 
planning to become self-siistaining through revenues generated ffKii 
fees charged for specific educational services and. niaterials. 
' While drawing upon the experience of a staff from several colleges 
and universities, the Center has been built on more than seven ye,m V 
of activity in faculty evaluation and development at Kansas Stale 
University (KSU). The initial thrust of this effort was underiakeu In 
1968^69 by Donald P.^Hoyt, Director of the K8U Office of Educational 
Resources. With the assistance of a small .U, S. OfRce of Education 
grant, a unique student^rating instrument was developetl that, by 
providing useful feedback, coidd serve as a . guide to instructional 
pi-ovement. In I970-71* Richaid lu Owens was appuinted as Director 
of the KSU Office ot Educational Ithprovument and Innovations and 
inauguiateci a successful on-rampUs facully development program/ 
During subsequent years, refincmcniH and improvements were made 
both in the^rathig^ itistnimeni and in the complementary faculty de- 
velopfnent cfTofts at KSU. - . 

Activilies~hn initial program of tlie Center has been the Instrnc* 
tionul Development and Effectiveness Assessment System— the IDEA 
system— %vhich is available to all colleges and universities on an in- 
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stitution^by-instltiiiion, fc^e-foj^service basis. When compared with 
other approaches that utilize, student appraisal oC instruction, the 
IDEA systam has two unique characteristics. First, the IDEA system 
defines iniirucliomil effectivenaM as reports by students of thair 
progress on those teaching objectives the faculty member specified as 
important for that partictilar course. Second, the IDEA symm identi-^ 
fies strong and weak teaching methods or^procedures related to stu- 
dent progress on the specified objectives. As a consequence, the 
IDEA system has the capability of producing significant improvement 
in instructional effectiveness. - ^ 

In brief, the IDEA system provides the faculty hiember with the 
opportunity to identify his or her own teaching objectives -for a 
particular course from a list of ten inclusive objectives, and then 
asks the students in that course to assess their progress on the ob- 
lectives. The IDEA system also asks students to report on the fre- 
quency of t%venty specific teaching procedures used by the faculty 
member in tlie classroom, which arc then reported as relative 
strengths or weaknesses. When low ratings on one or more of the 
latuYty-designated teaching abj^ccives occur in conjuncilon with low 
ratings on one or more of the relevant teacjring procedures, then the 
teaching procedures that need modification become apparent and the 
slatting pdiht for faculty development eiforts is Idetidfied, ' " 

The services and materials providecl by the Center to institutions 
using the IDEA system on a ke-fpr^service basis include the IDEA 
''Survey pQvm corriplcted b^ phis Tclnted ndministrative 

forms nnd materials/ eornputer-based scoring services and a presenta' 
tion of resuUs to indtviciiiarjfilaiirf in T:he IDEA Report, and the 
IDEA Interpretive Guide' and the System Handbook. The Center 
also provides the services of a team of ^educationar development 
specialists and consultants nt no additional fee to those institutions 
that fully participate in the program. The Center staff, with the,-aS' 
sistance of outside consultants, conducts semiannual training work^ 
shops for those individuals who coordinate the use of the IDEA 
system on their campuses, . 
^ £t^al«a^ion— Evaluation indices to be considered in assessing the 
Center project will include the following: 

L The number of insiiuuions utilizing i!ie materials and seryices avail- 
able from the CeiucT, and the levels of use. 

2. The effects of Center services and materials at participating instUu- 
tionsf . ■ . 

3. The development of the IDEA System Handbook and the IDEA De- 
velopment Manual, ' ' 
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4, Collaborative relnCifinshlps with other institiuioni and associations In 
higher education,. (Biles I97G, pp, 54). 

Much of the evaluation will be conducted by' the Center staff and 
its internal consultants, since the major indicators are of a "balance 
sheet" nature. 

Biles (19,76) has commented that two important lessons learned in 
this project to date are that; 

Faculty evaluation and development is a topic of continuing interest in 
, higher education and seenis Eo' be gaining mnmcntum ai a continuing 
topic of iniporlance* Instituiioni of higlier education are not organized 
to make prompt decisions . ! . which is to say, it may take institutions 
one to two ycurs lo reach thu decision to adopt the use of tlie IDEA 
syitem (p. 7), 



Growth Contraqting 



In the field of higher eclucntion there is a lack of consensus as to 
whether or not faculty development programs and faculty evaluadun 
programs should be separated administratively in institutions of 
higher learning. This lack of consensus was clearly illustrated at the 
"'InternaUonal Conference on Improving-=Ujniversity^ Teaching," held 
at the University of Massachusetts in the fair of 1974ri^t the fend of 
this conference, the participants .were asked to indicate whether or 
not they agreed with a list of 20 proposed recommendations for im- 
proving university teaching. Responses to this survey, were received 
from 276 (67 percent) of the participants. Of the 20 proposed recom- 
mehdations, 17 were supported by more than 80 percent, of these 
respondents. Two of the remaining three^ recommendations were 
supported by 65 percent of the respondents, Only one recommenda- 
tion was not endorsed by a majority of the respbndents- — "that teach- 
Jng improvement services and teaching evaluation services should be 
separated administratively" (Melnik 1975, p, 5). , 

The.Tecent report on faculty development centers in sout|iern 
universities prepared by Crow et uL (1970) points out tliat only two 
of 11 major centers reviev/ed in a 14-state area assisted their in- 
stitutions wjth faculty evaluatiqh. Based on tliis report, one' might 
conclude that the trericl is toward a separation of faculty development 
and fajculty evaluation programs; However, the recent research find- 
ings of the regional survey of faculty evaluation practices in southern 
colleges and universities by 'Bofd and Schietinger (1976) suggest this 
is not the case. This study found that top-lev^ admini^itrators in 
536 institutions ranked faculty deyelopment and improvement as the 
most important reason for faculty evaluation in their institutions 
(p. 7). 

• Based on these findings, it^ seems clear to this writer that the best 
approach to facidiy dcvalopment and cvaluatibn would he through 
one prografii in our colleges and uniiuersities. From an institutional 
jJoint of view, faculty development and faculty evaluation are op- 
posite sides of the same coin and should draw^ upon the same source 
for information^ i.e., students, colleagues, administrators, and self, 
as %vell as drawing on jthe same types of information. To conduct 
faculty evajuatioh %vithout providing' the faculty member with de- 
velopmental assistance is a pointless exercise, particularly in light of 



the need for the development of elkisting human resources in higher 
education today. Similarly, the carrying out of faculty development 
.activities without evaluation is alsQ a meaningless eke^ 

WhQt is needed in higher education today, if we are to have truly 
effective teaching, are policies and programs that combine the cm- 
cepts of fdculty development and evaluation into one program at the 
department and /or college levels In tliis writer's opinion^ . ''giowth 
contraW provide the best available approach for achieving this end. 
For that reason this section is devoted to a description of college 
growth contracting systems in operation today. 

Hodgkinion (1973) called for the adoption of faculty growth con- 
tracts as a viable way to demonstfate proftssiohal competence: Gaff 
and Wilson (1971) have suggested -'individualized contracts^ as a use- 
ful approach to .establish differentiated role responsibilities, and 
evaluation of ^culty (p. 480). More recently. Gross; (1976a) stated 
that . / tlife usis of growth contracts is one of the most suitable 
means to encourage professional development and bring a greater 
measure of^^integrity and fairness to the process of evaluating faculty 
and administrators** (p. 9). Growth contracts appear to be one of the 
Bist ways to achieve in one program the faculty development and 
evaluation functions of departrrients or colleges in American Jiigher 
education. 

Growth contracts in various forms have already been iniuated or 
eKperlmented with in several institutions of higher learning. Tlie 
writer is aware of the use of growth contracts or variations thereof 
at New College of the University of Alabama (Tuscalobsa, Alabama), 
College of the Mainland (TeKas City,' Texas), Wharton County 
Juniorspoliege (Wharton, Texas), Ottawa University (Ottawa,\Kansas), 
Collega of "Education, University of Massachusetts (Amherst), Gordon 
College (\Vtenham, Mnssachusetts), Los Medanos College (Califorma)/ 
Medical College of Virginia, Columbus College (Columbus, Georgia), 
and Austin College (Sherman; Texas)* 

■Perhaps the most well^deyolopecl growth contracting policies and 
procedures can be found at I^ew :College, a small, nontraditional 
part of the University of. Alabaman Because faculty and staff mem- 
bers are considered to be in a "co'lenrning relationship'* with stU' 
dents. New College reasons that they shpuld be evaluated, So all 
faculty and staff members (inchidlng Dn Neal Berte, Dean of New 
College, and the clerical and secretarial staff who come in contact 
Avith students) ' enter into a contract to continue their learning 
(Mather 1975r pr 4), , Each person under this system meets twice 
yearly with another professional of his, or her, choice (either the dean , 
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or a colleague) to go over the contract the faculty member has drawn 
up and again to: see ho%v the person has measured up to his or her 
own goals and ,objectlves. The contract itself may cover personal as 
well as professional goals and often contains both. One possible major 
drawback of this system , is that the growth contract Is not used in the 
reward structure— all faculty liave jointappointments and are subject, 
to evaluation for promotion, reappointment, and tenure through more 
traditional proccjses witliin New College and their departments. 
Berte argues that the separation of growth contracting from the 
evaluation-torradvancement system is necessary fo create a nonpunitive 
atmosphere that frees faculty to be more honest (Mather. 1976, p. 5). 
However, it is the position of this writer that a climate of trust still 
can be developed when the growth contracting process serves both 
the faculty development and faculty evaluation functions of a depart- 
meni, college, or university. . 
■ To illustrate this point, tlie growth contracting process at one in- 
stitution is described where development and evaluation functions 
are combined. ' 

Growth Conlracting at Cordon College ■ 
Gordon College in Wenham, Massachusetts has recently received 
a gram frdrn the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to assist the college in 
establishing a growth contracting process with approximately 40 of 
the college's . faculty members and administrative officers (three- 
fourths of the fulltime faculty and members, of -the president's cnbi- 

- net). The project began in January 1976 and will run through 
December 1981. The' general purpose of the project is jlie com- 

* prehensive growth of eacli participant tlirough the'^design of an m- 
dividual development plan. Specific objectives included are:, 

1 To individualiM faciiliy role rWonsibiliiics in accoidnnce with each . 
faculty member'f-p.5rticuiar ■strengths, wtm^ 

2. To cncouraRe growth of each faculty menihor commensurate with his 
* Mrenithi and- dcrined ■liiitiiulional role. « 
■ 8. To raiic fncillty ijerformance lufels indivianally and eolleclivoly. 

4. To provide for. a more; precise and coinprehensive basis for f.i^ully 
cvaliiation and consequently Jmprove. iifliwnul dueUioiW (Gross UTOU, 

: p. I). , _ ;j 'a 

According to Richard^Gross (197fla), president of Goraon College, 
'■ there" are several .factors that compel educators t6 consider new ap- 
proaches to individualized development^ and evaluation. Some of the 
factors are: 
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' L . . , /While a clearer accmiiiting of faculty produclivity seems appro- 
priate, there is also need for faculty as profeisionali to retain the initiative 
in defining their roles and areas of needed developuieni, CrowtU con- 

* * tracts enhance accountablllLy while at the same time grant faculty broad 
preroptives related to the specincs of their professional functioning. 

2. . .■ . It is expected that a high percentage of faculty memberi will re« 
tiialn in their current positions for an , extended period of - time. Pro- 
grams designed to stimulate on-going faculty growth are a matter of first 
priority if the -inherent disadvantnges of **quota-restrlct€d" and "lenured- 
in" stable faculties are to be minimized * . . (p. 10), 

_ ^ 

Gross (1976a) maintains that faculty growth contracti should be 
based upon the following principles or assumptions: 

In the first place, it nnist be vecognized that each faculty member brings 
particular strengths and weakncises to tlie academic community with 
which he affiliates, sXccordingly, role definitions or Institutional asiign' 
menti buglit to be made with due cognizance of one's sircngthi. At the 
same time, dcvulopincrit piani ihonld encourage comprehensive growth 
and improvenient of, the individual. . , , / 

iecondlyi within the content of the con)mon responsibilities shared by all " 
faculty the re is opportunity for iiidividualktUioH uf rob d& fin it ion, \ , , 

A faculty growth plan onghtVto encoinpais all of the roles which faculty 
members 'may be' assigned in the institution* Contprehetisiveiiess is an 
essential cliaractcristlc of any plan that seeks to encourage total develop^ 
ment of faculty and Is tlie third^ principle upon which growth contracts 
are based. , , , 

^ ■ ■ 

In addition to being individually denned, this approach to faculty de^ 
velopmgnt would be $elf4miimed. This is the fonrtii principle* . * / 

Growth and achievenient nccossitate planning, which in turn calls for 
' specificity In the statement of objectives as weli as criteria and procedures 
for assessing outcomes. The measurcnit'tit of perforiiiance and growth is 
the fifth characteristic or principle of individualized faculty growth con- 
tracts and is absolutely essentia! if success In this form of development 
is to be realized. . ^ 

' Sl?cth, growth contracts sliould be formulated oh a. continuous and sys' 
temntic basis, In keeping with their individualized nature they probably 
ought to be of varying puriods of time riccording to the goals of each 
faculty member and his place in the i)istitiitiqnal. deciiion>making 

^ cycle. . * , 

Fina'ly, faculty growth contmcts shoidd lie related in the institutional 
reward system. To provide niaNlnnun niotivation and incentive for par* 
ticipationp the outcomes of individually clevised pinns shonld provide aii 
important perspecUve mi such decisions as promotions, tenure, salary 
increments aiid other porsonnel considerations (pp* 10^11)* 

The stair of Gordon Collcgo htiH committed itself to a faculty de- 
velopment and uvnliiaLion program thnt uses growth contracting, and 
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has already field tested the use of ^'Individualized pevelopment 
Plans" or grovrth contract througii a nine^month pilot study in^ 
volving four faculty and President Gross, The staff is now auempting 
to implement the principles outlined above. To date they have 
learned that peer evaluation as a program goal can be acliieved and 
that institutional: expectations regarding faculty development must 
be supported with appropriate funding. The four-year grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation has provided some of that necessary sup^ 
port. The Foundation lias committed S127,000 to the project through- 
December 1979, while the College has budgeted |222,283 from its 
own resources through December 1981 (Gordon College 1976, p. 3), 

At the present time, Gordon College is in the process of establishing 
guidelines for its new growth contracting system. The following guide- 
lines have been proposed: The Dean of the Faculty is to administer 
the growth contract prop^n|-and' will devote appfoximately 20 per- 
cent of his time to the project. His involvement will consist of con- 
ferences with each participant at the early stages of the individual's 
long-range planning. Division and depai tment chairmen are to par- 
ticipate in individual profile conferences, as appropriate. The Faculty 
Devdopmcnt Committee (FDC) is to consist of one faculty repre- 
sentative from each of the five academic divisions; The major areas 
proposed as delegated. responsibilities for the FDC are; (1) to review 
and to advise in the design of individual development plans, and to 
approve the final drafts; (2) to advise in the selection of the evalua- 
tion committees for individual development plans; (3) to approve 
budget requests for individual development plans within budgetary 
limits; (4) to maintnin surtlcicni records to make possible a thorough 
evaluation of the piogram; (5) to submit an annual report of the 
program to the Dean of Faculty; and (0) to plan and conduct at 
least one workshop on some aspect of the program annually. 

Also planned is an Kvnluaiion Committee (EC) whose job it will 
be to: (1) review the firsiKlraft plans of participants along with any 
Faculty Development Connnittee suggestions, as %veU as advise the 
participant in the design of his growth contract or plan; (2) meet 
with the participant to suppoi t and-^ie^monitor the progress of the 
facnUy men^lpcr as he carries out his plan: (3) review the participant's 
self^asscssmenl and the evidence lie lias produced; and (4) give him a 
written consensus evahintion of his growth m a result of his plan. 
Each parlicipanl in ihis sysleui Is to- (I) design an individual pro- 
file ns a framework for proijpsed action; (2) prepare an individual 
development plan; (3) sntlsf'^ uie selfMrnposcd requirements of his 
plan; (1) assess personal growth resulting from his'plani and (S) re- 

6-1 ' . 
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^ port the outcome of his annual activities to the Faculty Development 
Cpmmittee (Gordon College 1976, pp. 5^6), 

It has been recommended: that the prucedures for implementing 
powth^t Gorclon College should consist of nine major steps, These 
nine steps, outlined below, would be the responsibility oif the par- 

^ ticipants* 

Step L PreparaUon of Individupl Profile 

Step 2, Profile Coniference V . 

Step B. Praparaiion of First Draft of Individual Development Plan 

Step 4, Submiision of Profile and First Draft of Annual Plan 

\. Step a. Preparation of Vinal Draft of Annual Plan 

Step 6. Submission of Final Draft of .Ann^ial Plan to the Facuity De* 
velopmcnt Committee 

Step 7. Carrying out of tlie Anmiarplan 

Step 7, Aiicisment of .Growtli ' 

Step .0. Submission of Final Report to Faculty Development Committee 
(Gordon College 1976, pp, 7-10), 

Under step one, the individual profile is viewed as an outline -of 
the individuars planning in^support of his proposed plans for pro- 
fessional development* It is proposed that the components of this 
profile will be a written nssessnient of strehgths and weaknesses, a 
statement of current roles/ a statement of long-^rajige goals, and a 
synthesis of tlie^e elements into a iong-range development proposal 

(p. 10). 

For step two, tlie faculty member would provide a copy of his 
complete profile to the Dean ©r Faculty and department/division 
chairman, and .|sfoidd then schedule a conference to consider its major 
components^ The aim of the conference would be threefold- (I) to 
support the faculty member in his effort to promote his owu profes= 
slonal development; (2) to Inforni the academic leadership as to the 
plans and efTorts of individual faculty members; and (3) -to initiate 
necessary dialogue anci institutional action toward allowing for^major 
changes or redefinitions of role (p. 15), 

It is hoped tliat under step threq the faculty member would pre- 
pare a growth plan that contained a statement of personal goals, 
means for accomplishing these goals, means for assessing the extent 
and quality of goal accomplishment, and budget rec|iiests related to 
the various means of accomplishment. At diis time the faculty mem» 
ber wouhl also be eNpected to select an evaluation committee or at 
least two persons whom lie or she judged to be especially suited to 
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assist in the design and implementation o! his or her plan and in the 
evaluation ol individual growtlL At Gordon College the committee 
members can include faculty , colleagues, administrators, students,, 
alumni, or colleagues from other institutions (pp. IS-ZB). 

As part of step four, the faculty member's profile and annual plan 
would be assigned to two of the faculty member's colleagues on the 
Faculty Development Committee. These two faculty members would 
be given the responsibility of preparing a written response for the, 
faculty member, which <vould contain comments and possible sug- 
Mstions for improving his annual plan (pp. 26.27). 

Under step five, it has been recommended that the faculty mem= 
ber should meet with his Evaluation Committee and then prepare a 

• finalHraft of his annual plan, including procedures for monitonng 

progress It is hoped that procedures for monitoring will include: (1) 
informal consultation b^ the, participant with appropriate Evaluation 
Committee members as the need arises; (2) meetings with the faculty 
■member's entire Evaluation Committee to discuss progress at least 
twice a year; (S) preparation of a written progress report to the^facuity 
member's Evaluation Committee half way through the year and a sub- 
sequent meeting with the entire committee to review the progress 
report: and (4) a final report of sel^assessment to the faculty mem- 
ber's Evaluation Committee and a subsequer t meeting with that en- 
tire committee in preparation of their assessinent (pp. 27.28). 

In step six, the proposal at Gordon College is for the Faculty 
Development Committee to act as a body on all plans sub^gitted by 
contracting fn'-Uy. The committee will then make one of the follow- 
ing recommendations; (1) approve the entire plan including total 
budget request: (2) appiW the plan subject to certain contingencies 
and/or reductions in requested budget: or (8) not approve the plan 
and return it to the participant for major revision (pp. SS-Sl). 

The final three steps that are being proposed at Gordon College 
for implementing this system are fairly .self-explanatory. Under step 
eight the participant would prepare a selt-assessment report for his 
or her evaluation cominitiee that would contain the following: a 
self-assessment of growth and a description of the evidence used for 
the seif.ashessment. Upon the compleiioil of stop nine, it is hoped 
that the' Cordon Coliege Faculty DeMelppnicnt Committee's files 
would contain the following items for enfch participant: (1) a faculty 
profile- (2) the 'first draft of the factdty member's Annual Develop, 
ment Plan' {%) the Faculty Devolopnicnt Commiitee's rosponso to the 
firm di-aft of the Annual Plan; (4) the final draft of the Annual 
Plan; and (5) the Faculty Development Committee action on, the 
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final Annual Plan including a copy of the approved Budgat, the 
participant's self-assessment report, and the assessment of the Evalua- 
tion Committee (pp. 8244). 

It has been reconimended that these files should only be accessible 
to the participants and the Faculty Development Committee. Sec- 
ondly, it has been proposed that the participating faculty member 
.file any or all of the following documents in his current file in the 
office of the Academic Dean; Faculty Profile, Annual Development 
Plan, Assessment Report, and Assessment of the Evaluation/Commit- 
tee. If thesie documeiits become a part of die facuhy member's evalua- 
tion for salary increases, promotion, or tenure, then faculty develop* 
ment and faculty evaluation will indeed be linked into one pro-^ 
gram. , . , 

It is too early to tell whether or not this unique approach to 
faculty development and evaluation will succeed. Nevertheless^ this 
writer believes that the probabliity for success is extremely high, pri- 
marily because of the program's emphasis on development first and 
evaluation second. This particular project is to be evnluated internally 
through submission of summary annual reports and externally, on a 
bf annual basis, by n commfEtei of outside consultant evahiators, 
Sabbatical Leaves of Absence in the program are to be eyahiated 
through the submission, by each participant, of a report of achieve- 
ment based upon the statement of objectives submitted in the leave 
proposal request, Positive reports from the individuals involved in the 
pilot test of this approach already suggest that the model is likely to 
receive wide acceptance. \ , 
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Conalusions 



There ha^ been a renewed interest in faculty development and 
faculty evaluation programs in higher education in recent years. As 
a result of this interest, we have seen traditional approaches to 
faculty devplopment and faculty evaluation ' being called into queh- 
tion. This questioning has resulted in a variety new faculty de- 
veiopment and faculty evaluation programs. In the area of faculty 
development, many college aclministrators have established ''centers 
for the improvement of teaching'' to meet the developmental needs.^ 
of their faculties^, while in the area of faculty evaluation new comp- 
rehensive models are being proposed and WQd at all levels. How- 
ever, even with the new atientiph being given to these two topics, 
there remnins much to be learned about faculty development and 
■faculty evaluation programs in the United States. This^ paper has 
provided a description of tlie state oE the art in terms of model buUd^ 
ing and program implementution. It has also su^ested a number of 
areas for further research and investigation. ■ 

Additional Resmrch Problems and Qimtions 

To date, very little has been conducted in the area of facidty de^ 
veiopment, What research we do have has focused primarily on the 
status of faculty development programs throughout the United States.' 
This research suggests that there are certain types of faculty de^ 
veiopment center?^ and models emerging: These centers ancl models 
have been described as .providing .the following programs: instruc- 
tional development, organii^ational 'development, faculty or profes- 
sional development, personal development,, and compreliensive faculty 
development. However, much more research will he needed before 
we will have a complete picture. of the nature and impact of these new.^ 
approaches on faculty and student behavior. 

A number of research questions and problems still need % be 
answered in the area of faculty develppnient. One major pfroblem is 
that much of what we ha%'e learned about facidty development efTorts 
in American higher education has been acquired through case studies 
written by the directors of the faculty development programs instead 
of by thp participants in thdie programK.\More objective reiearcb. 
dian this is needed if we" are to acquire an accurate picture of these 
programs. Presently, John Centra of the Educational Testing Service 
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(ETS) is completing a national survey of faculty development pro- 
grams. This survey should add to our understanding of the manner in 
which present faculty development efforts are being organiied, con- 
ducted, and evaluated in this country. In addition to investigations 
such as Centra's, there is a need for research Jnto the many facets 
and subconiponents of facility development, For example, research 
studies are needed to determine the most effective methods for evalUat- 
ing programs; Presently, it appenrs that very few faculty develop- 
ment programs have implemented sound evaluation procedures. 
There is a need for research that will determine the impact that 
faculty development programs have had on college faculty members, . 
. students, arid^ori institutions in general. With the present shortage 
of funds throughout higher educationi this type of Research is neces- 
sary to provide justification for fuirther funding and expansion of 
present development efforts, Ans%vers are also needed to the followitig 
research question^: (1) What impact 'has collective bargaining had on 
faculty development programs? (2)' How can needs assessment best he 
conducted in faculty development'programs? (8) What are the most 
^effective faculty development, programs in terms of changes in stu- 
dent and faculty behavior? 

In comparison Aq the area of faculty development, the area of 
faculty evaluation has received much more research attention. More 
research is ^ available on the status of faculty evaluation systems 
than on the status of facidty development systems. Also, more re- 
search has been conducted on the various aspects of faculty evalua- 
tion than on the major components of faculty development. Literally 
hundreds of studies, for example, have been conducted in the area 
of student evaluation alone. Still, many research problems and ques- 
\ tions remain in this area. One such problem is related to the de- 
,^scription of the current status of faculty evaluation programs. We 
need descriptive data from the individuals who have been evaluated, , 
i.e., the college fnculty members themselves. Most; if not all, of the 
research reviewed in this paper and elsewhere on the status of faculty 
evaluation gathered data from college administrators, e,g., college 
deans, presidents. More research is needed to determine how college 
faculty members view both the new as well as the more traditional 
systems of faculty evaluation, Current research shows that administra- 
tors are highly satisfied with present faculty evaluation systems. What 
we don't know is the degree otjaeulty satisfaction with current evalua- 
tion systems. 

Based on the research reviewed in this report on student, admin- 
istrator, colleague, and self-evaluations "^bf college teachers, it would 



appear that a great deal more research is needed in these areas, 
especially the last three. It can be safely concluded from the research 
that , student rating forms have been and can be designed that are 
characteriied by high reliability. It can also be said that ^onie m^m 
progress has been made in^^' validation of student rating for^s; 
however, many of the va cation studies reviewed here suggest .tliat 
we still need to validate student ratinp in terms of student learning. 
Until the validation of student ratings has been establish^i it would 
seem appropriate for colleges also to explore the reliability and 
^validity of other faculty eyaluation methods. . 

Finally, -we need research on faculty evaluation systems that have 
stressed Acuity development over laciilty evaluation. This type of 
research shpuld' help us decide whether or not faculty development 
and faculty evaluation programs can, as this paper maintainSi be 
joined together into one program. - - 

A Proposal - 

This review has led the writer to conclude that American higher 
education is still in the very early stages of developing useful theories 
and effective approaches for Acuity developmerit and faculty evalua- 
tion. The conclusion has also been reached that the faculty develop- 
ment and faculty evaluatiSn functions of higher 'education would'be 
more effectively carried out in one program iristead of the usual two 
in our institutions of higher learning. It is proposed here that the 
;'growth contracting" process offers one of the best models for achiev- 
ing in one program the major goal of 'most faculty development and 
faculty evaluation programs, i.e., the improvement of college teaching. 
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